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We Know How to Do Better Than We Are Doing 


Have you heard of the complacent farmer who refused to attend a field 
demonstration by the county agricultural agent with the comment, ‘“‘I already 
know how to farm better than I am farming?”’’ This attitude is not peculiar to 
farmers, but it may be found among teachers—even business educators. 


Nowhere in business education is this attitude more prevalent than in the 
areas of guidance, placement, and follow-up. Are we meeting our responsibilities 
in these three areas to the best of our present abilities? And are we ready and 
willing to adopt improved practices in our field? An affirmative answer is 
heavily dependent upon a sincere, individual, personal interest in our students. 


If we are sincerely interested in the student as an individual, we shall 
make better use of the results of diagnostic tests and other guidance data already 
available in our files. We shall take time to add to the student’s permanent 
record information concerning his work experience, as well as our own notations 
regarding his attitudes and personality. We shall note with interest evaluations 
made by other teachers. We shall have more complete understanding of the 
student, more intelligent teaching, and more effective guidance through the 
proper use of this information. In addition, the facts thus assembled will prove 
invaluable in our placement work, because employers are much more interested 
in data on work habits, personality, and character traits than in mere grades. 


Placement is a direct responsibility of the school and is the acid test for the 
business education department. We certainly should be willing to assume this 
obligation, because there is little point to our work unless it is directed toward 
placing the student on the best available job for which he is qualified. 


To this end co-operative part-time training becomes an integral part of 
our guidance and placement programs, and it should not be overlooked. In 
addition to the obvious vocational training advantages such a plan offers, it pro- 
vides the basis for a sound working relationship between the business education 
department of any school and the business community. The teacher and the 
employer, by participation in a joint training program, gain a better under- 
standing of mutual problems. The community benefits specifically through 
better trained workers and generally through the good will engendered. by a 
school-community project. 


Co-operative part-time training can provide the best possible orientation 
for the student. It affords him an opportunity for real vocational education, 
as well as being a possible stepping stone to permanent employment. Further- 
more, in conjunction with continuous follow-up, it provides a realistic basis 
for the revision of related training programs. 


Everyone admits the value of continuous checking of the results of our 
teaching as demonstrated on the job. Consistent follow-up offers the best means 
of keeping course content and methods in line with business needs. If our 
interest in students is sincere, it certainly should follow them beyond gradu- 
ation. Nevertheless, ‘‘follow-up”’ flourishes in discussion rather than in practice. 

The success of any program of business education depends upon adequate 
guidance, placement, and fol- 


low-up. All three are wholly or _ 
partially the responsibilities of - / “2 ae é 
every business educator. Are we ; c 


“farming” as well as we know H. Gordon White, co-ordinator of placement, 
how? Modesto City Schools, Modesto, California. 
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Use of Charts to 


One of the most effective 
methods we have found in teach- 
ing classification of accounts in 
bookkeeping is the use of a chart 
on the blackboard. We begin this chart the 
first week of school with the assets = liabili- 
ties + proprietorship equation. Each new 
account is added in its proper place as we 
study throughout the year. Below is how the 
chart looks at the end of the first few days. 


BOOKKEEPING CHART 


Assets = Liabilities 


Cash 


+ Proprietorship 


| Accounts Pay. Capital 
| Notes Payable 
Accounts Rec. 


Supplies 


Teach Classification of Accounts 
by 


Mrs. Violet McColley 
New Paris High School 
New Paris, Indiana 


In listing the accounts on the 
blackboard we leave such spaces 
as will be needed for future ac- 
counts, such as Depreciation on 
Fixed Assets on the line following Equip- 
ment and Reserve for Bad Debts on the line 
following Accounts Receivable. We use a 
red minus sign before Return Purchases, 
Return Sales, and Drawing so that the stu- 
dents can see the proper relationship with 
the preceding accounts. Toward the end of 
the year the chart on the blackboard is 
similar to the following chart: 


BOOKKEEPING CHART 
Balance Sheet 


Increase—Debit | 
Decrease—Credit| 


Increase—Credit 
Decrease—Debit 


Increase—Credit 
Decrease—Debit 


When we study the balance sheet we add 


Assets os 


Cash 


Liabilities + 


Accounts Pay. 


Proprietorship 
Capital 





the title “balance sheet” over the assets, 
liabilities, and proprietorship. When we 
study expenses and income we show them in 
their proper column and list the various ex- 
penses and incomes under these headings. 
At the bottom of each column we have the 
words “increase” and “decrease” with the 
proper “debit” or “credit” after them. 

Of course, cost is the last class of accounts 
that is added. After we study costs we com- 
plete listing all six classes of accounts on the 
chart. The chart then looks as follows: 

BOOKKEEPING CHART 
Balance Sheet 
Iiabilities + 


Accounts Pay. 
Notes Payable 


Assets = Proprietorship 


Capital 
Drawing 


Cash 


Accounts Ree. 
Notes Receivable 
Mdse. Inv. 
Supplies (Def. 
charges) 
Prepaid Ins. 
(Def. charges) 
Equip. (Fixed 








asset) 

Increase—Debit | Increase—Credit | Increase—Credit 
Decrease—Credit] Decrease—Debit | Decrease—Debit 
Profit and Loss Statement 
Income Cost Expenses 
Sales |Purchases Rent 
— Returned Sales | — Returned Salary 


Miscellaneous 
Supplies Used 
‘Expired Ins. 


Purchases 


Increase—Credit |Increase—Debit | Increase—Debit 
Decrease—Debit |Decrease—Credit| Decrease—Credit 
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Petty Cash Notes Payable — Drawing 
Accts. Receivable} Interest Payable | Profit and Loss 
— Reserve for Taxes Payable Summary 


Bad Debts 
Notes Receivable 
Mdse. Inv. 


Supplies 
Prepaid Ins. 


Equipment 
— Res. for Depr. 


Interest Rec. 


Increase—Credit 
Decrease—Debit 


Increase—Credit 
Decrease—Debit 


Increase—Debit 
Decrease—Credit 








Profit and Loss Statement 


Income Cost Expenses 
Sales Purchases Rent 
— Returned Sales} — Returned Salary 


Miscellaneous 

Supplies Used 

Expired Ins. 

Loss on Fixed 
Assets 

Taxes 

Interest Expense 

Discount on 
Sales 


Increase—Debit 
Decrease—Credit 


Profit on Fixed Purchases 
Assets 

Interest Income 

Discount on 


Purchases 


Increase—Debit 
Decrease—Credit 


Increase—Credit 
Decrease—Debit 








If a blackboard is available at the back of 
the room, that is an ideal spot for the book- 
keeping chart. We had a board made for this 
purpose from a piece of plywood covered 
with blackboard paint. The students can 
then be given short tests without having to 
cover the chart, since it will be behind them. 
However, two cheap window shades can be 
placed at the top of the chart so that it can 
be covered quickly at test time. 
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Teaching and Testing Bookkeeping Practice Sets 


by 


Raymond H. Scott 
Taft Union High School 
Taft, California 


As in the teaching of any subject, there 
are many methods of teaching bookkeeping 
practice sets. After teaching a great variety 
of bookkeeping sets over a period of years, 
one learns by experience to continually im- 
prove the techniques and procedures in pre- 
senting the sets to the students. 

The bookkeeping practice set is chiefly 
concerned in applying the theory learned 
from bookkeeping textbooks. The instructor 
can present the practice sets to the students 
in such a way that much of the theory can be 
taught along with the practice. It is pre- 
sumed that the students will have had con- 
siderable instruction in theory before they 
are given the practice sets. In order that 
the maximum number of students in the 
class may acquire the maximum of business 
information, bookkeeping theory, and famili- 
arity with procedures from working the sets, 
I believe the class should be kept together 
just as much and as long as possible. This 
system provides for (1) concentrated interest 
by every student in the transaction involved; 
(2) unified understanding of the immediate 
transaction; (3) competitive effort and 
interest in recording the transactions ac- 
curately, neatly, and at a good average 
speed; and (4) elimination of the necessity 
for the teacher’s repeating instructions for 
each student. 

I have found the following procedure most 
efficient in obtaining maximum results in 
teaching both theory and practice from 
bookkeeping sets: 

1. I furnish the students with supplies 
(pen and ink, blotter, ruler, and pencils) and 
give instructions as to the best use and care 
of the supplies. 

2. Before distributing the practice sets, I 
show a completed model set, mentioning the 
importance of accurate records and the care 
and neatness essential in bookkeeping. 

3. Sets are then distributed to the students 
and are checked as to the required books, 
files, and envelopes. 

4. The students write their names and 
addresses or room number on the books for 
identification; then they number the pages 
and open the accounts. 

5. The students are now ready to record 
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the business transactions from the business 
papers or instructions provided. (I prefer 
sets with business papers where possible; if 
not, the papers must be assumed.) 

6. The transaction procedure to be fol- 
lowed is written on the blackboard (ver- 
tically) and the students copy this in one of 
their books or files. Each step is carefully 
explained as given below: 

a. Business paper—such as a check or a 
purchase invoice. 

b. Type of transaction—such as a cash 
sale or a credit purchase. 

c. Exchange: receive (the things actu- 
ally received) equals give (the things 
actually given). 

d. Journal to use—such as purchase, 
sales, or cash. 

e. Entry: (1) Debit name of account, 

the account’s classification, its increase 

or decrease, and the financial statement 
affected. 

(2) Credit name of account, 
the account’s classification, its increase 
or decrease, and the financial statement 
affected. 

f. Effect on proprietorship—as either 
increase (+), decrease (—), or no change 
(0). 

(g) Files—where to put all papers when 

completed. 
Notes: (a) This transaction procedure 
should be memorized as quickly as possible. 
The better the students learn the procedure, 
the faster the whole class can progress. (b) 
Students will generally need assistance in 
analyzing each step the first few times they 
recite. For practice each step may be gone 
through the second time by having different 
students quickly give the answer to each 
successive step. 

7. A student is asked to read the first 
transaction from the instruction sheet or 
book of instructions, while the rest of the 
class watches and listens. The business paper 
accompanying this transaction is now pro- 
duced and the student reciting gives the re- 
quired information for the transaction pro- 
cedure. The teacher can help the students 
to follow and to learn the correct answers by 
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writing them on the board the first few 
times. 


8. Students record the transaction in the 
proper journals and file the business papers. 


Notes: (a) The recording of the trans- 
actions becomes simple, because the students 
have all the information necessary to record 
from the oral procedure above. After they 
are able to give the procedure exactly, they 
will have learned to analyze the transaction 
and to interpret its meaning. (b) Time for 
recording is allowed the average student, and 
the class soon learns to record at an average 
speed. Another student is asked to read the 
next transaction, and the procedure is re- 
peated. This procedure is continued up to a 
proving or closing period. A proving period 
may be directed in the set or by the in- 
structor for proving the cash, depositing, and 
posting. This proving is explained in detail 
at first to the entire class, but the work is 
done independently. ‘The students should 
finish at approximately the same time. Slow, 
careless, or absent students will need special 
assistance until they catch up with the class. 
It may be necessary for them to work at 
home or during other school periods. (c) The 
same transaction procedure is maintained 
until the end of the fiscal period. Variety 
may be introduced by the teacher from time 
to time, for example, letting the student 
recite the procedure of a business if he were 
its owner. 


9. At the close of the fiscal period’s trans- 
actions, the closing procedure is outlined and 
analyzed together. I like to have the stu- 
dents write the closing procedure in their 
books just as they do each step. This gives 
them the continuity, and they will have the 
complete picture of the closing procedure 
when finished. I use the following closing 
procedure: 


a. Close journals—foot and rule head- 
ings, labels, and dates. 

b. Post individual entries and totals. 

c. Foot, rule, and get pencil balances of 
ledger accounts. 

d. Make a trial balance and copy on 
work sheet. 

e. Make adjusting entries in journal 
(best done with entire class in order to 
understand the reasons for each entry). 

f. Transfer adjusting entries to adjust- 
ment column of work sheet. 

g. Complete the work sheet. 

h. Prepare balance 
work sheet columns. 


sheet from the 
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i. Prepare profit and loss statement 
from work sheet columns. 

j. Post adjusting entries. 

k. Make closing entries in the journal 
to close income, cost, and expense ac- 
counts and to transfer the net profit or 
loss to the proprietorship account. 

1. Post the closing entries. 

m. Close the balanced accounts. 

n. Balance the other asset, liability, and 
the capital accounts to begin the next 
month’s business. 

0. Make a post-closing trial balance. 

p. Prepare an abstract of accounts re- 
ceivable and payable. 

q. Send a statement of accounts to 
customers. 

As each step in closing the accounts is 
finished, class explanation and discussion may 
be given as needed. Since there is a difference 
in students’ speed of work, there will be a 
difference in the time of finishing a practice 
set. As each student finishes his set, I have 
him bring the entire set to me. An exchange 
system or “‘audit system” may be used after 
the set has been completed. When two 
students finish, they exchange sets; each is 
given an auditor’s report sheet ruled as 
shown below. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 
on the books of 








Brief Statement 


of Errors Date 


Book || Page 


Signed 
Auditor 


Each student checks the other student’s 
books as to recording, posting, closing, and 
ruling. When any errors are discovered, the 
student notes them on the auditor’s report. 
After completing the auditing, he signs the 
report and the books are returned to the 
owner of the set, together with the auditor’s 
report. The owner of the set then corrects 
his errors and mistakes. 

Each student brings his entire set of 
books to me for checking and grading after 
correcting his errors. With the student at my 
desk, I check through the journals, ledgers, 
financial statements, and reports to see that 
everything is correct. When checking, I 
stamp with a rubber stamp the date or “OK” 
on the various books, accounts, or proofs 
when correct. For an example of a proof, the 
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general ledger account of accounts receivable 
should equal the total of the abstract of ac- 
counts receivable. When mistakes are found, 
the student corrects them and returns the set 
to me. When the entire set is checked with 
the student, I write his grade of A, B, C, or D 
on the set. The grade given is based on my 
evaluation of the student’s work on the set 
in regard to accuracy, neatness, and the 
speed of completion. 

The practice set grade counts as one half 
of the student’s final grade. The other half 
is determined from the transaction test on 
the set completed. 

TESTING OF PRACTICE sETS. The work of 
the bookkeeper is concerned primarily with 
recording business transactions. The better 
students can analyze and interpret the trans- 
actions, the more proficient they will be in 
recording them. This theory was the reason 
for having the students learn and follow the 
transaction procedure while recording the 
transactions. After this procedure is satis- 
factorily learned, the students will be capable 
of transferring the bookkeeping theory and 
practice to any set of books when they later 
secure positions. 

To test the student’s understanding of the 
transactions as learned from the transaction 
procedure at the completion of the account- 
ing period of a set, a test is given. The test 
provides for a complet analysis of the trans- 
actions learned and practiced while recording 
transactions. 

Students may review for the test by refer- 
ring to their journals and following the pro- 
cedure through the various transactions. The 
teacher may also assist students in reviewing 


the procedure by dictating transactions and 
having the students repeat the procedure 
orally in class. a 

The test may be corrected in class by ex- 
changing the papers in the same class or with 
different classes. The teacher reads the 
correct answers while the students check the 
errors. When the papers are finally checked, 
the students count the errors, and by sub- 
tracting the errors from the total number of 
spaces (total transactions times the number 
of columns) will have the number of correct 
answers. It adds interest to have the student 
who corrects the paper sign at the bottom of 
the test, “Corrected by........... 

The teacher now collects the papers and 
figures the correct percentage to record in 
the classbook. After all have completed the 
test, I like to return the papers so the stu- 
dents may see their mistakes. If there is an 
unusual number of mistakes on any student’s 
test, I have him make a copy of the test and 
return it corrected within a few days. 

The percentage of correct answers for the 
transaction test is counted as one half of the 
quarter or semester grades. An illustration 
of grades on the practice set and transaction 
test is as follows: An A on the practice set 
and 80 per cent on the test would average a 
B final grade. For grading purposes I con- 
sider A as ranging in pe = from 94 to 
100, B from 86 to 93, C from 78 to 85, and 
D from 70 to 77. 

I follow the completion of the practice set 
and transaction test with an information 
sheet of the proprietor’s business for the 
period. This is a mimeographed sheet of 

(Concluded on page 421) 






































PRACTICE SET TEST 
‘ 
EXCHANGE 
a Business | © CCOUNT $ 
No. [RANSACTION na — — 
=| Ren. Ceve emeaals 
——||-- - 
i. Pay April Rent by Check | } 
2. Receive Cash from Customer Less Discount | 
Name__ 196- _ is Y 
. ‘ | | ry 
CLass INc. | FINanciaL | a CLASS INc. | Financia. || Tora 
OF | OR | STATEMENT || Cunncum OF oR | STATEMENT EFrEct 
AccouNT Dec. AFFECTED : F AcCOUNT Dec. AFFECTED ON Prop. 
are 
! 
| | 
| | \ }| 
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Improving Basic Business Education 


by 


James Gemmell 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Many business educators agree 
quite glibly that basic business 
education is fundamental, but this 
glibness is seldom accompanied by 
the force of action in the schools 
which these educators represent. 
Most of us are willing to give lip 
service to the principle that the 
basic business subjects are im- 
portant. If a principle is worth de- 
fending, however, it merits more 
than lip service. 

I do not betray a sacred trust 
when I say that during the war 
basie business subjects were 
dropped in some of our schools. 
Nor it it heresy for me to state that some 
schools do not intend to reinstate those basic 
business subjects in their programs of study. 
What explanations can be offered for this 
indifference to basic business education? 

I charge that teacher-training institutions 
have been remiss in the execution of their 
responsibilities toward: teachers in training. 
They have concerned themselves primarily 
with instruction in vocational subjects, such 
as bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting, 
and have made totally inadequate provision 
for the basic business education of their 
trainees. 

Secondary school teachers, on the other 
hand, have not been particularly fond of 
teaching basic business subjects. We often 
accept such teaching assignments only under 
protest. We like to emphasize to administra- 
tors that our acceptance of these assignments 
is a temporary arrangement—that we are 
willing to accept them this year, but that 
some one else will have to take his turn next 
year! In the light of such attitudes, is it any 
wonder that school principals and superin- 
tendents doubt the value of basic business 
subjects? 

Basic business education suffers from a 
lack of definiteness and from a lack of co- 
hesion. Some of the issues and problems 
that we have failed to solve are those involv- 
ing objectives, grade placement, course 
nomenclature, course content, and student 
measurement. For example, we do not agree 
concerning the grade level at which the 
various basic business subjects should be 
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taught. Junior business training is 
taught at the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grade levels. The course in 
junior business training has been 
identified by at least forty differ- 
ent titles in different states. Some 
teachers view this course as an ex- 
ploratory course and proceed to 
give the student typewriting, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, and some other 
vocational business courses. Other 
teachers prefer to follow a textbook 
presentation, but here again there 
is a lack of agreement because 
authors disagree concerning the 
units of subject matter that should 
be taught. When the problem of student 
measurement presents itself, we are in a 
quandary. The measurement problem is 
quite unlike that met in the vocational sub- 
jects. True, we can test the ability of stu- 
dents to retain textbook facts by adminis- 
tering a true and false examination, but how 
should the test results be interpreted? Is 
mere ability to retain facts pertaining to wise 
expenditure of money indicative of the fact 
that students with high test scores will dis- 
play the greatest skill in the actual spending 
of money? Perhaps it would be better to 
evaluate student growth in basic business 
subjects by careful activity analysis and by 
observing how well students utilize their 
training in actual life situations. Perhaps 
evaluation could be refined by utilizing the 
judgments of other individuals who come in 
contact with our students. 

Certainly we need to consider carefully the 
problems of grade placement, course nomen- 
clature, course content, and student measure- 
ment. In regard to the problem of objectives, 
does basic business education possess a 
central, permeating purpose or is it merely an 
additive form of education that has been 
superimposed on vocational business train- 
ing? I believe that certain aspects of basic 
business education have general educational 
value for all students, and that other aspects 
of it are foundational for vocational business 
training. 

Perhaps an analogy will add clarity to our 
discussion and may help us to remember the 
point involved. Basic business education 
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may be regarded as the palm of the hand, 
beyond which stretch five fingers represent- 
ing five types of special interest—bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, typewriting, office practice, 
and distributive education. Just as the 
human finger is useless apart from the palm, 
so specialized training is futile apart from 
basic business training. 


BUSINESS 


Instruction in basic business education can 
only be improved through mutual acceptance 
of its purpose. All other issues, including 
problems of grade placement, course titles, 
course content, and evaluation, are secondary 
to the problem of purpose. 


Last spring, Delta Pi Epsilon appointed a 
commission to study the problems of basic 
business education. ‘This commission was 
directed to make suggestions for improve- 
ment of instruction in this field and to incor- 
porate these suggestions into a syllabus, if 
feasible. 

Despite the excellence of a printed syllabus 
and despite the national reputations of those 
who composed the syllabus, improvement of 
instruction in basic business subjects or in 
any other subjects cannot result apart from 
the classroom teacher. For this reason, any 
attempt to provide instruction must provide 
the means for co-operative study and discus- 
sion among the teachers themselves for 
their mutual challenge and growth. We can- 
not entrust a program of improvement in in- 
struction to a few selected leaders no matter 
what their qualifications may be. 


Improvement of instruction can best be 
accomplished by the application of de- 
mocracy to educational planning. Applied to 
basic business education, this means that 
every teacher should be drawn into the 
planning and that the contributions of each 
teacher should receive just consideration. As 
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teachers participate in co-operative planniug, 
they grow in professional stature. Under this 
approach to improvement of instruction, 
every teacher is regarded as a growing person 
of great potential ability. 

With this philosophy in mind, The Penn- 
sylvania State College attempted last sum- 
mer to encourage the process of co-operative 
thinking and study on the part of teachers 
in a graduate course entitled “improvement 
of instruction in basic business subjects.” 
Twenty-five experienced teachers met daily 
for six weeks to study the challenges and to 
do their part in improving the quality of in- 
struction in those subjects. Resourceful 
teachers were discovered and were given an 
outlet for self-expression. 


Specifically, these twenty-five teachers 
prepared comprehensive lists of learning 
activities which, in their opinions, would 
contribute to the basic business education of 
students. The contributions of each teacher 
were incorporated into one master list by the 
instructor. The master list was offered to the 
Delta Pi Epsilon commission on basic busi- 
ness education with the thought that it 
might serve as the springboard for the com- 
mission’s deliberation. ‘The commission ac- 
cepted the list and has acknowledged the 
benefits it has offered. This incident, I be- 
lieve, is significant because at our college we 
observe a national planning committee that 
bases its work upon the advice of teachers in 
service. So often, the reverse procedure is 
typical of educational planning. 


The Delta Pi Epsilon commission pro- 
poses to prepare a syllabus in basic business 
education for secondary schools and another 
syllabus for teacher-training institutions. 
These syllabi will be published and circulated 
among the teachers some time before this 
summer. Formal presentation of the Delta 
Pi Epsilon plan for basic business education 
will be made at a business education con- 
ference to be held at The Pennsylvania State 
College on July 28-29, 1947. The entire 
Delta Pi Epsilon commission will be present 
to interpret the plan to the conferees. Prac- 
tical problems that are likely to be en- 
countered in putting the plan into operation 
will be discussed. Reactions will be secured 
from spokesmen of various educational 
groups. On the second day of the conference, 
summaries of the conference results will be 
presented to several hundred principals and 
superintendents who will be on the Penn 
State campus at that time attending the an- 
nual superintendents and principals con- 
ference. 
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An Effective Placement and Follow-up Department 


We often hear the complaint 
that the high school is not giving 
adequate training to its students 
and that students are not suffi- 
ciently prepared when they leave high school. 
Many employers have even asked the ques- 
tion, ““Why did these young people attend 
high school at all?” Our school has been no 
exception to such criticisms; therefore, we 
attempted to revise our commercial program 
so that our graduates would be more ade- 
quately prepared to compete in the business 
world. We added several new courses to the 
curriculum that would enable those students 
who did not intend to go to college or to 
nurses’ training to learn those fundamentals 
that would help them to work in business or 
in some trade after leaving high school. 

Three years ago we began keeping a 
rather accurate check on the students in 
our commercial department. This was done 
simply by keeping on file an individual card 
for each student. Each card included per- 
sonality traits as rated by the teaching staff, 
typing speed and accuracy scores, and short- 
hand dictation speed and_ transcription 
speed. When an employer called the school 
seeking a person for sales or office work, we 
would refer to the commercial cards and 
suggest an individual who seemed to possess 
the necessary qualifications. This corre- 
spondence between various employers and 
our school gave us the idea of organizing a 
placement bureau for our graduates. 

The first problem was to plan a commer- 
cial information questionnaire that was sent 
to all our graduates of the past four years. 
This sheet included the name of the former 
student, his address, his phone number, his 
present employer, whether or not he was 
satisfied with his position, the type of posi- 
tion in which he was interested, and the 
salary expected. The response from this 
questionnaire was gratifying. Many former 
students visited us personally to ask ques- 
tions, and they showed real enthusiasm for 
this type of survey. Some who were in the 
armed forces, in college, and in nurses’ 
training returned the sheets giving their 
addresses, but of course they were not inter- 
ested in obtaining positions at that time. 
The material taken from the Commercial 
Information Sheets was tabulated on large 
manila folders and checked with the cards 
previously mentioned. We found that some 
of the graduates who were working in offices 
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Mary Joan Reagan 
North Union High School would probably make outstand- 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


were doing inferior work but 
ing salespeople. In some instan- 
ces, some were misplaced as sales- 
clerks but would make efficient stenographers 
or bookkeepers. With this material in our 
files, we had the basis upon which we could 
recommend salespeople, stenographers, file 
clerks, and bookkeepers to employers. The 
graduate file is divided into four parts: 
those who have positions and are satisfied 
with them; those who are working and dis- 
satisfied; those who are not working; and 
those who are attending college, nurses’ 
training, or trade schools. 

The Commercial Information Sheets also 
supplied us with additional information. 
From these sheets, we learned what subjects 
are most liked by our graduates of the last 
four years. Of the commercial subjects, 
typewriting seems to be favored by most of 
our recent students. The least liked com- 
mercial subject, according to the latest tabu- 
lation, is business practice, a freshman 
course. Of all the subjects in the high school, 
English seems to be the favorite of most 
former students. 

After we found where the majority of our 
graduates were working, we decided to con- 
tact the employers to discover whether or 
not our former students were measuring up 
to the standards set by employers. We 
asked the businessman to rate each student 
as high, medium, or low, according to the 
following character traits: efficiency, cour- 
tesy, dependability, initiative, appearance, 
honesty, co-operation, personality, loyalty. 
We also asked the employers to name the 
deficiencies they had observed. 

Of 155 questionnaires we sent out, we 
received answers from 112 employers. We 
divided the results of this survey into two 
sections: those who were engaged in sales 
work and those who were engaged in office 
work. From the analysis sheet included 
with this article, one can readily see that 
North Union graduates on the whole tend 
to rate high in loyalty, honesty, depend- 
ability, and courtesy. We also found that 
the office group seem to be more courteous, 
more dependable, and more loyal than the 
sales group. The administration and the 
faculty are trying to find definite reasons for 
these tendencies. 

We mimeographed the comments of the 
rarious employers and the follow-up tabula- 
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COMMERCIAL INFORMATION SHEET 


North Union High School 


Graduates of 


Directions: Last month we sent you an information sheet to be filled out and to be returned to the school. So far 
we have not received a sheet from you. Please co-operate with us in this placement service work, fill 
out the information below, and mail it direct to Mr. Means, Principal, North Union High School. 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


Name_ 


Address 


Phone_ . 


(If you do not have a phone in your home, give the number 


of a neighbor who lives near you.) 


Are you employed at present? 
Are you satisfied with your position? 


Where are you employed? __ — 


Do you expect to enter a trade school or nurses’ training? 


If so, where do you expect to enroll?__ 


Please state your job preferences in order on the lines below. 


Example: 1. Typist 2. File clerk 3. Salesclerk. 
3 
Y 
3. 


a 


Please state your subject preferences while you were in school. 


Example: 1. Shorthand 2. English 3. Office practice. 
- 
7) 
3. 
4. 


Would you be willing to leave town to take a job?___ 


What is the lowest salary a week that you would accept? 


tion and distributed these sheets in our 
commercial classes. In office practice, sales- 
manship, business English, and junior busi- 
ness training classes, we are endeavoring to 
tind ways to overcome the difficulties that 
our graduates seem to be having at the 
present time in their respective positions. 
An example of one of the comments is as 
follows: “Good but not quite enough inter- 
est shown in her work. More emphasis 
should be placed on taking an interest in 
their jobs.” In our commercial classes we 
try to illustrate that a student who takes an 
interest in school work and extracurricular 
activities usually becomes interested in his 
work in the business office or store after 


May, 1947 


Thank you 
William J. Means, Principal 
North Union High School 


leaving school. In addition to talks in the 
classrooms, we have a series of lectures by 
successful businessmen and prospective em- 
ployers who speak on the personality and 
skill requirements of their store and office 
employees. Thus the students hear first 
hand what the business world expects of 
them. When the students realize that the 
school is trying to help them find good posi- 
tions, and when they know that an individ- 
ual rating of them will be kept on file after 
graduation, they show more enthusiasm 
and interest in mastering the fundamentals 
they will use in their respective positions. 
The teachers in the commercial depart- 
ment are certainly pleased with the excellent 
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NORTH UNION HIGH SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP SHEET 
Employer’s name 
Address of business 
Name of former student who is now employed at store or office 


To the employer: The administration and faculty of North Union High School are interested in knowing how 
their graduates are getting along in business and in securing information that will help them in planning future 
classes. We are anxious to co-operate with you in sending you efficient and dependable people who will prove a 
credit to your business. Please check the following chart as to the above employee. 


Hicu MepiuM Low 
Efficiency 
Courtesy 
Appearance 
Dependability 
Initiative 
Co-operation 
Personality 
Loyalty 


Honesty ae - 


Tell in brief terms your general opinion of the above person as a store or office employee. 


What specific deficiencies have you noted that the school could remedy? (Example: The girls do not seem able to 


make the change.) ~~ . 


Do you wish to employ additional employees?__— 


If so, how many and for what type of work? 


Thank you 

William J. Means, Principal 

North Union High School 
RESULTS OF CHARACTER-TRAIT ANALYSIS 


112 Firms Contacted from September 15 to January 6 
Graduates—Years 1942-1946 








North Union High School Commercial Dept. 
Sales Office 

_ Wl : M L a as 7 - H M I 
Efficiency 41 22 3 Efficiency 25 16 
Courtesy , O4 20 1 Courtesy 39 4 
Appearance an 48 21 Appearance 41 32 
Dependability 5118 1 Dependability 33 9 
Initiative _ 32 34 6 Initiative 24 14 3 
Co-operation 49 ne Co-operation 35 5 1 
Personality _ i A . Personality 32 8 2 
Loyalty es 56 =, (ae Loyalty 7 40 ] 
Honesty 65 4 1 Honesty 42 








Note: Some of the employers did not check all the traits but only those traits in which they were especially 
interested. 
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way in which the students and businessmen 
have co-operated in our placement and 
follow-up program. Without the prompt 
replies of both former students and employ- 
ers, we could not conduct an effective place- 
ment and follow-up department. Only 
through this continued co-operation between 


the school and business will we be able to 
send to business commercial graduates with 
fine personalities and efficient work habits. 
We are already beginning to visualize here 
at North Union how a good public relations 
program may be developed through a strong 
placement and follow-up service. 


STATEMENTS MADE BY UNIONTOWN BUSINESSMEN ABOUT NORTH UNION GRADUATES 
FROM SEPTEMBER 8 TO JANUARY 6 


— 


. Lack of initiative; will do only what she is told. 

2. Does not show enough interest in the work; too 
mechanical—2. 

3. For the past five years, the majority of our extra 
girls schooled at North Union have been above 
average in efficiency and in appreciation of a job. 

. English or grammar could be improved. 

- More shorthand; spelling of common words. 

. Willing worker, tries hard. 

. Speaks well for your method of training. Although 
she has been here less than a year and came to us 
with little or no practical experience in this type of 
work, she has performed her duties efficiently and 
with apparently little difficulty in spite of the fact 
that we conduct several lines of business and keep 
three sets of double-entry books. We appreciate 
your sending Miss to us and assure you 
that if any future vacancies develop here, we shall 
contact your school first. 

8. Capable—7. 
9. Quiet and has the initiative to do things without 
being instructed. 

10. A co-operative, pleasant employee. 

11. Should have more schooling; memory test low. 

12. Most satisfactory employee—2. 

13. Perfect, the best help we have ever had. 

14. Highly intelligent girl; school has done everything 
for her except that she chews gum; knock off the 
rough edges. 

15. Capable, but easily distracted. 

16. Above average—2. 

17. Needs further training for office work. 

18. Excellent—5. 


19. High opinion of ________as an employee. 
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21. Very good—3. 

22. Average employee; careless about making out bills. 

23. Good, but not quite enough interest shown in her 
work; more emphasis placed on taking an interest 
in their work. 

24. Very good; interested in her work. 

25. This young man is the type for which we are looking 
for future store managers. 

26. Lacks aggressiveness, has only one speed and it is 
low. 

27. Efficient and dependable—2. 

28. Appearance and poise in applying for a job should 
be stressed. 

29. A good, steady worker; dependable and co-opera- 
tive—2. 

30. Fine. 

$1. Intelligent; poorly trained at school; typing and 


spelling poor; commercial course should be im- 
proved. 


$2. Par excellence. 

33. More care given to typewriters. 

34. Co-operative; well pleased with her. Considering 
placing her as an interviewer because of her apti- 
tude. 

35. This man is employed in the enamel crating de- 
partment and his work is satisfactory—2. 

36. Good all-around girl. 


37. She hesitates to go ahead and do the things on her 
own, is rather backward. 


38. ______ learns fast and takes interest in anything 
he does. 


39. Co-operative; willing to work. 





40. Her work is satisfactory. I would say above aver- 








20. Capable and accepts responsibility readily. age. No deficiencies so far as I can see. 





STUDENT BODY FINANCES AND ACCOUNTING 


(Bargain price 50 cents) 


As long as our supply lasts, we shall sell this cloth-bound book of 256 pages for a bargain price of 50 cents. 
It is designed for use as an instructional manual and an operational manual for the handling of student body 
finances and records. It includes the principles of organizing a system, setting up budgets, designing forms, 
and operating the system. Transactions for a model set are included. 


vWv 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco Dallas 
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There are many definitions of personality, 
but none of them adequately describe that 
undefinable something which is so highly 
regarded in the business world. Everyone 
is familiar with the charming receptionist 
who greets the customer or client with the 
kind of smile that says, “I am here to serve 
you; please let me help.” And straightway 
the customer gratefully unloads his difficul- 
ties. Why can’t all clerks, secretaries, and 
office workers be like that? The answer is 
they can, but they must be trained. 

Many high schools have discovered that 
courses in typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and salesmanship do not necessarily produce 
the kind of students employers desire for 
employees. Our students need something 
more than just skills. They need instruction 
in manners and etiquette. Their speech 
could be improved. They must learn the 
techniques of good grooming, including 
everything that has to do with personal ap- 
pearance, to give them that “smooth” look. 
There is also the matter of how to get along 
well with their business associates. Students 
profit by a knowledge of psychology in 
which they learn to understand people. 
“How does he get that way?” is a question 
frequently asked by customer and clerk 
alike. No small amount of friction may be 
avoided if the clerk knows at least some of 
the answers. 

Recognizing these problems, the business 
department of Albert Leonard High School, 
New Rochelle, New York, has instituted a 
course for girls entitled Personality Develop- 
ment. It is a two-year course with five 
periods a week, and it is required of sopho- 
mores and juniors. The first year consists 
largely of speech training, which is taught 
by a specialist in that field. The second year 
includes four main topics: applied psychol- 
ogy, personal appearance, manners, and eti- 
quette, cultural background. 
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Miriam Cressey 
Albert Leonard High School 
New Rochelle, New York 


Personality Can Be Taught 


Understanding people for the purpose of 
getting along with one’s business associates 
forms the first part of the personality de- 
velopment course. Applied psychology is 
the name usually given to the brand which 
is neither technical nor academic. There is 
so much material available that what to 
include in the course simply becomes a 
problem of selection. Beginning with a 
study of heredity and environment the girls 
learn that much of what is popularly called 
personality is not born within an individual 
but is acquired during his lifetime. They 
learn why people are different and some- 
thing about their basic desires or urges. 
What causes an inferiority complex and how 
to overcome it is an absorbing topic. Then 
there is the psychology of fear, of physical 
handicaps, and why children within a family 
often differ markedly in their behavior. 
Many aspects of habits and their formation 
are considered because of their influence on 
people’s lives. The study of human behavior 
leads to a consideration of many related 
problems such as tolerance of race and reli- 
gion. In order to try to understand people 
better each girl analyzes a person whom 
she knows well, viewing many phases of his 
- her behavior and attempting to find the 
why. 

The study of applied psychology would 
not be complete without a discussion of Dale 
Carnegie’s philosophy. His principles for 
getting along with people have had far- 
reaching effects. It is well for the students 
to understand these principles and know the 
pitfalls to guard against in practicing them. 

While the girls are studying and discussing 
these topics under the heading of Applied 
Psychology, they are using the classroom as 
a laboratory in which to try out some of 
their theories. They need the experience of 
doing things in front of an audience to help 
them gain poise and to banish some of their 
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self-consciousness. In groups of three or 
four girls they put on demonstrations or 
skits for each other. They begin by showing 
their conversational ability. Next they il- 
lustrate how to handle an irate customer— 
one girl pretending to be the clerk, another 
the manager, and the third enacting the part 
of the dissatisfied purchaser. Or this may be 
done by telephone, the clerk showing how she 
would take care of complaints of various 
sorts. Little dramatizations or skits depict- 
ing many kinds of office situations are re- 
hearsed for the class. To illustrate causes of 
failure in jobs the girls purposely show the 
wrong way to proceed. Indulging in per- 
sonal telephone calls, gum-chewing, putting 
on make-up in the office, and arriving late 
may all involve much comedy and thus 
clinch the moral quite convincingly. 

How to apply for a job is illustrated by 
inviting the principal or director of guidance 
to act as an employer and conduct inter- 
views before the class. Although the audi- 
ence situation is not ideal, students may be 
asked to imagine a screen separating par- 
ticipants from spectators. The applicants 
must demonstrate their ability to maintain 
a conversation. Yes and no responses to the 
employer are frowned upon. Students must 
show they can keep the conversations going 
when asked about their hobbies or extra- 
curricular activities. 

Many of the girls are working part-time 
while attending school. With the class they 
discuss and analyze their experiences with 
their customers and thus secure help in the 
important business of understanding people 
in order to get along well with them. 

The second major topic is personal ap- 
pearance. It includes every phase of a girl’s 
grooming from top to toe. Much helpful 
information is to be found in magazines, 
such as Seventeen, Calling All Girls, Miss 
America, Glamour, Charm, and Good House- 
keeping. Catering to the teen-ager, the first 
three magazines mentioned are the most 
helpful in encouraging girls away from 
sloppy school dress toward more sophisti- 
cated attire. According to a recent poll, 
high school girls believe their presonal ap- 
pearance is the most important factor in 
their personality profile. This accounts for 
their extreme sensitiveness. They wish to 
improve themselves if the process does not 
involve too much individual criticism. For 
this reason it is necessary to make much in- 
formation available to them, and at the 
same time provide an opportunity for them 
to experiment on themselves and on each 
other. 
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Since the physical education department 
stresses posture and cleanliness as requisites 
of good health, the personality work begins 
with deodorants and depilatories, what to 
do for pimples, and different kinds of skin 
creams. With these and with the general 
topic of cosmetics, it has been found that 
good motivation is to begin with a list of the 
girls’ special dislikes in such matters. Lip- 
stick on the teeth, greasy-looking lips, appli- 
cation of a new layer of make-up over the 
old are the sort of aversions they mention. 
An informal atmosphere pervades the class- 
room as the students try different shades of 
powder and rouge and learn the proper way 
to apply their make-up. Approval or dis- 
approval of their classmates signifies success 
or failure. 

Lecture, demonstration, experiment, and 
appraisal of results are the formula by which 
a number of topics relating to personal ap- 
pearance are studied. Shaping of eyebrows, 
hair styling, and manicuring prove to be 
intriguing subjects when laboratory tech- 
niques are applied to their study. 

The problem of dress is approached mainly 
from the standpoint of appropriateness. 
What does the well-dressed girl wear to 
business, to a tea, on a date, or to the beach? 
To illustrate appropriate dress, the girls 
plan a fashion show using clothes from their 
own wardrobes. Original from start to finish, 
the show has a plot that is worked out in 
pantomime with a narrator who does all the 
speaking. Each girl acting as a model writes 
a complete description of her outfit including 
accessories. This becomes the script that is 
related by the narrator as the show proceeds. 
Attractive stage settings and a musical back- 
ground make the show more than just a 
parade of gowns. “A Day in the Life of a 
Schoolgirl” is the title of this year’s produc- 
tion. The first scene shows a room in the 
dormitory of a boarding school. The girls 
are packing their suitcases preparatory to 
going home for the summer vacation. Differ- 
ent kinds of school and sports clothes are 
modeled in this scene. The second act shows 
the girls smartly attired in traveling outfits 
as they board an imaginary plane. The em- 
ployment office of a Fifth Avenue store is 
the setting for the third scene. A number of 
girls, each dressed in appropriate business 
attire, are waiting to be interviewed for jobs 
as models. The office is complete with a 
personnel manager and a receptionist also 
occupying the stage. To add more entertain- 
ment to the scene one girl dresses and acts 
entirely wrong. Wearing a sloppy sweater 
and skirt, bobby socks, and no hat, she is 
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furiously chewing gum. She furnishes much 
comedy as she sprawls awkwardly in her 
chair and in many little ways displays bad 
manners. In the fourth act the girls have 
secured jobs as models and are parading 
many types of outfits for the customers. A 
bridal costume forms the climax of the 
scene. A fashion show would not be com- 
plete without a display of formal evening 
gowns. In the last scene the audience is 
asked to imagine that the department store 
manager is giving a party for his employees 
to which the girls have invited their boy 
friends. Soft lights make the party attractive 
while a spotlight plays on each couple as 
the girl’s gown is described. 

While the prime purpose of the fashion 
show is to enable the girls to develop poise 
through modeling on the stage for their 
classmates, there are many other concomi- 
tant values to be derived from such a pro- 
duction. A chance to display creative ability 
and ingenuity, participation in an endeavor 
requiring co-operative planning, the im- 
provement of posture, and the development 
of a charming and gracious manner are but a 
few of the by-products of the girls’ efforts. 

It is often possible because of proximity to 
New York City to have speakers on topics 
related to personality development. The 
New York Herald Tribune maintains a bu- 
reau of speakers for schools and clubs and 
gives valuable assistance in providing a 
high type of outside talent. The manufac- 
turers of cosmetics have films and speakers 
dealing with their particular aspects of the 
beauty problem. 

The third main division of personality 
development concerns manners and eti- 
quette. A completely outfitted social room 
in the school has given impetus to many 
types of social affairs. Here the girls practice 
introductions and try to improve their con- 
versational ability. They learn that good 
manners involve more than merely giving 
the proper response to an introduction and 
being polite. They realize they must put 
forth effort in order to be socially comfort- 
able, and that they must join a group with 
a smile, whether or not they like what the 
group is doing. Great emphasis is placed 
upon learning to dance well. The girls realize 
that one of the best ways to become ac- 
quainted with the opposite sex is by exhibit- 
ing skill in dancing. The responsibility for 
learning to dance well rests on the girls 
themselves. It is usually found that in any 
class of high school girls about half may be 
classed as good dancers (the leaders) and 
the other half not so good (the followers). 
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The girls do not object to these labels, and 
they understand that it is the job of the 
leaders to help the followers to improve. 
Various methods of choosing partners may 
be devised as long as couples consist of a 
leader and a follower. 

Teas are also given in the social room. 
When such an affair for the faculty or the 
girls’ mothers is to take place, it is necessary 
to rehearse thoroughly each minute step in 
the undertaking. Few high school girls have 
had any experience either as guests or host- 
esses at a tea, so they must practice arrang- 
ing the tea table, passing the food, and bal- 
ancing a cup and a spoon on a plate. They 
learn to greet their guests in a gracious man- 
ner and make their adieus in an accom- 
plished fashion. 

Preceding the study of table manners, a 
discussion of bad manners reveals some of 
its causes. Ignorance due to lack of home 
training may be one cause or failure to fol- 
low proper instructions because of a desire 
to get attention may be another. Thought- 
lessness and lack of self-control rate high on 
the list of causes of bad manners. Here 
again practice in the classroom or the social 
room is the method of procedure. Each girl 
not only sets a cover for some one at a real 
table, but she must also demonstrate the 
correct way to eat the food served at each 
course of a dinner—soup, meat, vegetables, 
salad, bread and butter, dessert, and coffee. 
She learns the meanings of many French 
words commonly found on menus. An aid 
to this study is a large collection of menus 
from restaurants ranging from a local diner 
to the Waldorf-Astoria. From these the 
girls enjoy ordering imaginary meals and 
figuring their prices and tips. 

Party manners involve a study of the 
whole problem of entertaining company, or 
how to keep guests from becoming bored. 
Besides dancing, girls are encouraged to 
experiment with many types of parlor 
games and tricks, card games, and the show- 
ing of family albums, souvenirs, and post- 
cards. They also learn how to use refresh- 
ments and snacks as a means of promoting 
sociability. 

Panel discussions are employed as a means 
of airing questions of manners and etiquette 
at the movies, on a date, at church, and 
around school. A general improvement in 
behavior is the goal sought after. Teen-agers 
are not slow to realize their shortcomings, 
and they profit by the criticisms of their 
classmates. 

How to acquire cultural background is the 
last division of the personality development 
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course. In a vocational high school the em- 
phasis on skill subjects tends to cut down 
the amount of time that students can devote 
to culture. It is folly to assume that cultural 
background can be acquired in ten or twenty 
easy lessons. Neither is it the purpose of 
this course to pour into students great quan- 
tities of information on music, drama, or 
literature. Rather, it is to show the alert 
student how she herself can build up her 


- fund of knowledge when she feels a need for 


so doing. The teen-ager has by this time 
had enough experience to realize that she 
will often find herself among people with 
whom she will wish to converse easily. She 
needs to be given confidence in herself so 
she can hold her own among those who 
know more than she does. Entertaining the 
boss or the boss’s wife will not be a night- 
mare to the girl who has been adequately 
trained. However, she needs to be shown 
how to take advantage of the many educa- 
tional opportunities offered to young people 
today. 

In a keenly competitive world employers 
choose workers whose outside interests in- 
clude more than swing music and the comics. 
As a beautician expressed it, “I want to hire 
operators who can talk intelligently with my 
customers. I want them to know something 
about the newest plays on Broadway and 
the best sellers at the bookstore.” To suc- 
ceed in the world today the business girl 
will see that she needs to cultivate a taste 
for some of the better things of life. Acquir- 
ing appreciations is a lifelong process. It is 
also an economic necessity. High school 
students may easily be made aware of the 
importance of consciously making a begin- 
ning in this direction. 

In metropolitan areas trips to museums, 
historical landmarks, the theater, newspaper 
offices, and broadcasting studios offer the 
most intriguing means of becoming ac- 
quainted with cultural opportunities. Any 
large city may be used as a laboratory if 
trips are planned under guided supervision. 

Music and art can be made interesting 
through the use of memory contests after 
composers, artists, and their works have 
been studied. In music a good point of de- 
parture is to begin with classics that have 
been popularized through their use as theme 
songs on the radio or as tunes adapted by 
writers of swing music. 

Appreciation of moving pictures helps 
students form judgments of current films. 
Estimates of films by reputable critics assist 
students in discerning the good from the 
bad. Behind the scenes at Hollywood pro- 
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vides a knowledge of how the movies are 
made and the functions of the producer, 
director, and editor. For some students a 
knowledge of trick photography will destroy 
their illusions regarding their land of make- 
believe, but at the same time this knowledge 
will assist them in growing up and becoming 
more enlightened adults. 

To get an idea of the vast scope of radio, 
students are required to listen to one pro- 
gram of each of the various types—drama, 
classical music, news, quiz programs, round 
table discussions, religious services, sports 
reviews, and variety shows. Evaluation of 
these invariably leads to a discussion of the 
“soap operas.” Listening critically to a few 
of the less worth-while serials during the 
class period usually convinces the girls of 
the fact that maudlin melodrama makes no 
contribution to cultural background. 

There are, of course, other means by which 
cultural background may be acquired, but 
they are too numerous to mention. I have 
suggested only a few of the endless possibili- 
ties typical of the materials and methods 
that can be employed. 

It is hoped that this article has furnished 
abundant proof for the contention that per- 
sonality can be taught. To understand how 
thoroughly functional the course becomes 
try to visualize a classroom laboratory in 
which the girls take their turns as guinea 
pigs for the duration of the class period. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
TYPEWRITING 


by Dr. Marion M. Lamb 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 
is a down-to-earth book that shows a teacher how to get 
the most out of a typewriting class. It covers all of the 
important things and the little things about teaching and 
administering a class in typewriting. It answers numerous 
questions that bother beginning teachers as well as ex- 
perienced teachers. A copy of this should be in the hands 
of every typewriting teacher, and it is especially valuable 
for a college methods course. The topics covered include: 
“You and Your Job,” “Skill Building,” “Job Instruction,” 
“Improvement of Instruction,” “Evaluation and Grading 
of Student Achievement,” “Your Administrative Duties,” 
“Collect Reference and Teaching Materials,” ‘Write 
Your Own Reference Book,” “Join a Practice Clinic,” 
“Equipment and Supplies,” “Selection of Students,” 
“Standards,” “Principles of Skill Building,” “‘Typewriting 
Tests,” “Reference Lists,” “Charts and Forms.” 


Single copies $2.00 (postpaid if cash accompanies the 
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AND MANAGEMENT 


By Shilt and Wilson 


The first edition of BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND 
MANAGEMENT was a popular book. The second edi- 
tion contains several improvements, including new sub- 
ject matter, new illustrations, and new problems. This 
book is designed to do what specialized courses in the 
business curriculum fail to do. It is an over-all general 
vocational course that prepares the student for either 
working as an employee or owning and operating his 
own business. Some of the topics that are covered are 
listed at the right. These are treated in a specific and 
practical manner so that the student sees exactly how a 
business is operated. 
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Second Edition 
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Organizing 
Financing 
Locating 
Equipment 
Housing 
Buying 
Pricing 
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Insuring 
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E. C. T. A. Boston Convention 


The Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association 
held its fiftieth annual 
convention in the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on Apri} 2-5, 
inclusive. At the annual 
banquet on Thursday, 
April 3, there was special 
entertainment with cos- 
tumes and songs dating 
back fifty years ago in 
commemoration of the 
anniversary of the found- 
ing of E. C. T. A. 

In the absence of 
Edmond S. Donoho, the 
president, Mrs. Edward C. Chickering, the 
vice-president, presided over the banquet 
and the general meetings. Just before the 
opening of the convention, Mr. Donoho was 
rushed to a hospital in Baltimore for an 
emergency operation. A report from him at 
the time of the convention indicated, how- 
ever, that he was progressing satisfactorily. 
Cards and greetings were sent to him by all 
members of the association at the banquet. 

All living past presidents were honored, 
along with other special guests. 

The convention was well attended, and 
the program brought forth many favorable 
comments on the part of teachers. There 
was particularly high praise of some of the 
teaching demonstrations. 

Walter E. Leidner, Roxbury Memorial 
High School, Boston, was elected president 
of the E. C. T. A. for 1947-48. Mr. Leidner 
served as general chairman of the local com- 
mittee for the Boston convention. The new 
vice-president is Mrs. Catharine B. Dwyer, 
supervisor of business education for voca- 
tional high schools of New York City. Dr. 
Helen Reynolds, New York University, 
New York City, and Clark F. Murdough, 
Edgewood Secretarial School, Edgewood, 
Rhode Island, were elected to the executive 
board to replace Sanford L. Fisher and J. 
Frank Dame. 





Walter E. Leidner 
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On Northwestern University Summer Faculty 


Kermit A. Crawley, chairman, department 
of business education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, will join the summer 
faculty of the School of Education at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, as 
visiting instructor of business education. 
Mr. Crawley will teach graduate methods 
courses during the six-week session. 

Carl H. Cummings, assistant professor of 
secretarial science, Dallas College, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, will 
again serve as a member of the summer 
faculty of the department of secretarial 
science, School of Commerce, at North- 
western University. 

- - e 


Alpha lota Sorority Activities 


During the past few months several new 
chapters have been added to Alpha Iota 
sorority. Zeta Rho chapter was installed at 
the Moline Institute of Commerce, Moline, 
Illinois, by Gladys Johnson, grand secretary- 
treasurer of Alpha Iota, early last fall. 

Dorothy Palmer, regional councilor for the 
Mid-Atlantic states, installed Zeta Upsilon 
chapter at Crofts Secretarial and Accounting 
School, Durham, North Carolina, on Jan- 
uary 10. 

The charter members of Zeta Tau chapter, 
Central Business School, Syracuse, New 
York, were initiated by Martha Grundman, 
New York-New England regional councilor, 
on January 22. 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, grand president of 
Alpha Iota, initiated the charter members of 
Zeta Sigma chapter at the MacCormac 
School of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois, on 
February 7. 

Martha Grundman also installed the New 
York City alumnae chapter on February 22. 
This chapter is made up of all Alpha Iota 
members throughout the United States and 
Canada who now live in New York. 

The annual convention of Alpha Lota 
sorority will be held in Winnipeg, Canada, 
on June 12-15 at the Royal Alexandria 
Hotel. 
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Joint Service Plan for Business Education 


(A plan for unification of services presented by Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, who serves as chairman of the joint commission of the National Business Teachers 
Association and the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association.) 


Since various plans for increasing the 
ralue of membership in the business educa- 
tion associations are being presented and dis- 
cussed from time to time and include such 
suggestions as a reorganization of the asso- 
ciations, consideration of the possibilities of 
an existing plan seems to be in order. The 
joint publication program of the National 
Business ‘Teachers Association and_ the 
Eastern Commercia! Teachers Association 
has possibilities of expansion to serve all 
business teachers in the United States and 
Canada in all kinds of schools and at all 
levels of business education. The program in 
its present form includes the publication of a 
joint yearbook; a joint quarterly magazine, 
American Business Education; and any other 
functions authorized by the two associations. 

The joint publication program has served 
members of the two associations satisfac- 
torily over a four-year period. Based on the 
experience gained in that program, a plan is 
herein described for the expansion of the 
joint publication services to include other 
similar associations in the United States and 
Canada and for the inclusion of additional 
services that may be more effectively pro- 
vided jointly than by each association 
separately. 

The proposed plan for participation in the 
joint publication program is presented for 
the consideration of the Southern Business 
Education Association, a western business 
education associstion that is being con- 
templated by business educators in_ the 
western states, and other similar groups in 
the United States and Canada. 

The plan for joint services to business 
teachers is intended for regional associations 
that are similar in nature and purpose. It 
provides for the joint production of those 
services that can be more efficiently and 
economically produced for a large combined 
membership than for the membership of each 
association separately. It does not include 
those services that may be more effectively 
provided by the regional association for its 
own members. The essential features of the 
joint service plan are: 

1. A joint commission administers the program. Each 
participating association is represented on a joint com- 
mission on business education by its own appointed 
members. The commission is created by, obtains its 


powers from, and is responsible to the executive boards 
of the participating associations. 
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2. Associations retain complete autonomy. The par- 
ticipating associations retain full and complete auton- 
omy. They are not affiliated; their organizational 
structures are not affected in any manner. They have 
exactly the same right to manage all their own affairs 
and conduct their own business as they would have if 
they provided separately all their own services to mem- 
bers. They yield none of their rights, powers, or privi- 
leges because of participation in the program. 

3. Agreement is renewable for each new service or 
publication year. An association may discontinue its 
participation in the joint service program with the 
termination of its agreement at the end of any one year. 

4. Geographical areas served are general. The geo- 
graphical areas served by the participating associations 
are general rather than defined by specific boundaries. 
Teachers may, if they wish, join more than one of the 
regional associations, although the major services are 
available through membership in just one association. 

5. Costs are allocated on basis of number of members. 
An association pays only for the net cost of the joint 
services provided to its own members. 

6. Advantages of regional associations are retained. 
An association that participates in the joint service pro- 
grain obtains for its members the benefits of a service 
in business education that is shared by business teachers 
on a country-wide basis, but, at the same time, it 
retains all the advantages of a regional association. 


The organizational chart on page 405 
shows seven areas in which, at the discretion 
of the executive boards of the participating 
associations, joint services may be provided. 
Three of the services shown on the chart 
have been provided jointly by N. B, T. A. 
and E. C. T. A. 

Among the benefits and advantages to 
participating associations in the joint service 
program are the following: 


1. Publications are already established. A publication 
service which is already established and is widely known 
and recognized will be one of the services of the par- 
ticipating associations to their members. 

2. Net cost of services per member is lower. The cost 
per member of publications and some of the other 
services is lower when the services are produced in 
quantity for a large combined membership than when 
produced in a smaller quantity for one association. 

3. Reciprocity of convention privileges is possible. An 
association may join in the reciprocity of convention 
privileges, making it possible for its members to attend 
its own annual convention at whatever time of the year 
it may be scheduled and also to attend one or all of the 
conventions of the other participating associations. 

4. Advantages of regional convention are retained. The 
conventions are of an optimum size for instructive and 
stimulative programs; travel distances are reasonable; 
many of the same teachers attend the convention year 
after year, a practice that is desirable if conventions are 
to be of maximum benefit to members. 

5. Associations are of optimum size. Associations are 
of optimum size to provide maximum opportunity for 
the development of leadership in business education 
through active participation by its members. 




















6. Plan is simple and workable. The administrative 
authority rests with the executive boards of the par- 
ticipating associations. The roots of the plan are firmly 
fixed in the regional associations. However, by joining 
in providing services to members, national strength and 
influence are attained without the disadvantages of an 
a and cumbersome organization. 

. Teachers have a choice of associations. Teachers are 
finn to choose the association in which they desire 
membership. They may attend the conventions that 
are most convenient for them. 


8. Members of participating associations contribute to 
publications and other services. Members of the par- 
ticipating associations and other business educators in 
the general areas served by the associations will be 
asked to serve in editorial and administrative capacities 
and to contribute ideas, articles, and research reports 
for the publications. 

9. Members increase as services increase. Each time 
the N. B. T. A. and the E. C. T. A. have expanded their 
services, a substantial increase in membership has fol- 
lowed. It is reasonable to assume that other associations 


The following illustration presents graphically the features of a plan for 
regional business education associations that will provide joint publication and 
other services, yet retain the advantages of regional associations. 
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that may participate in the joint service program will 
likewise have an increase in membership by enrolling a 
greater percentage of its potential membership. 

10. Contribution is made to the development and im- 
provement of business education in general. An associa- 
tion that participates in the joint service program makes 
a contribution not only to its own members but also to 
the members of other participating associations. 
Furthermore, the association will be contributing to and 
sharing in a service that is received by several thousand 
business teachers in the United States. 

11. Participating associations have similar problems. 
The participating associations are similar in nature, 
purpose, and structure; they provide services for all 
levels of business education and for business teachers 
in all types of schools. Their problems of providing 
services for members are similar. 


International Conference at Columbia 


The business education department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, will hold the first of a series of 
conferences on international business educa- 
tion on Friday and Saturday, July 25 and 26. 
The theme of the first conference will be 
“Business Education Around the World.” 

The program will begin Friday afternoon, 
July 25, with a trip to the United Nations 
headquarters at Lake Success, to be followed 
with a dinner at one of the international 
eating places in New York City. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to dis- 
cussions and displays of business education 
in other countries of the world. Speakers 
from other countries will tell about the 
problems facing business education abroad 
and what American. business education can 
do to bring about better understandings. 

There will also be an exhibit of publica- 
tions and office equipment. 

The International Society for Business 
Education is planning a conference in New 
York within the next two or three years. 
This conference is being set up now for the 
purpose of bringing about a more thorough 
understanding of business education in 
countries other than our own so that when 
the International Society does come to New 
York we shall have a better understanding 
of the ways of working with them. 

If you wish to participate and attend the 
sessions, please send in your name now in 
order that provisions can be made for you. 
Please indicate whether or not you will want 
to visit the United Nations headquarters and 
attend the international dinner. Address 
your communications to Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Head, Department of Business 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. 
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12. Expansion of the services is possible. As shown on 
the organizational chart, other services may be added 
at the discretion of the executive boards of the par- 
ticipating associations. 

13. Resources are used constructively. Overlapping in 
services among similar associations is eliminated. The 
energy and reserves of each association may be expended 
in providing better services to its members. 


The officers and members of regional as- 
sociations not now participating in the joint 
service program will be interested in studying 
this plan. They are invited to submit their 
comments to the chairman of the joint pub- 
lication Commission. 


St. Louis Area Meeting 


On Saturday, March 
15, a new organization of 
business teachers was 
formed in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, known as the St. 
Louis Area Business Ed- 
ucators Association. 

A temporary group 
was formed on February 
6 with Robert A. Grant, 
Beaumont High School, 
St. Louis, as a temporary 
chairman. The program 
was publicized and there 
were about one hundred 
teachers present at the 
organization meeting in 
the York Hotel, starting with a luncheon at 
12:30 p. m., March 15. 

One of the purposes of the organization is 
to co-operate with the National Business 
Teachers Association that will meet in St. 
Louis during the Christmas holidays, 1947. 
Jay R. Gates, president of this association, 
was the invited guest speaker. 

George M. Hittler, College of Commerce, 
State University of Lowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
also spoke on the luncheon program and 
described the United-NOMA Business En- 
trance Tests. 

At the business meeting, E. W. Alexander, 
principal, Central High School, St. Louis, 
and a former business teacher, was elected 
president. The other officers of this new 
group are as follows: first vice-president, 
Selma Nelson, Community High School, 
Granite City, Illinois; second vice-president, 
Charles Rubicam, Rubicam Schools, St. 
Louis; secretary, Elsa Brase, Maplewood 
High School, Maplewood, Missouri; treas- 
urer, Bernardyne Schmidt, Webster College, 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 


E. W. Alexander 


























Dr. Estelle Phillips ls New Head in D. C. 


Dr. Estelle S. Phillips 
is the new head of the 
department of business 
education, Divisions 1-9, 
of the Washington, D. C. 
Public Schools. 

Dr. Phillips obtained 
her A. B., A. M., and 
Ph. D. degrees from 
George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. 
C. She entered the field 
of teaching at Central 
High School, Washing- 
ton, in 1923, where she 

a taught until 1936. At 
ae Se that time she was ap- 
pointed assistant principal of Woodrow 
Wilson High School. She remained there 
until her latest appointment on March 19. 

Dr. Phillips has served as secretary of the 
National Association of Deans of Women 
and as president of the Regional Association 
of Deans of Women. She is also past presi- 
dent of the High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Washington. In 1936 she also taught 
a course in methods of business education at 
the University of Maryland. 





Pennsylvania Spring Conference 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation will hold a spring conference in the 
High School at Lancaster on Saturday, 
May 10. The general chairman is Dr. James 
Gemmell, director of business education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
The local chairman is Charles E. Mulhatten, 
supervisor of business education, High 
School, Lancaster. The conference theme 
will be “Modernizing Business Education.” 

On Saturday morning, running simulta- 
neously from 10:00 to 11:00, there will be 
sectional meetings on shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, and distributive education. 

In the afternoon there will be sections on 
typewriting, general business, and machines. 

Dr. Gemmell will preside over the luncheon 
meeting. Dr. M. R. Trabue, dean of the 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, will speak on the topic, “Business 
Education in a Public Education Program.” 

Many leaders will participate in the dis- 
cussions. Elsie G. Garlow, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, will 
give demonstrations in the teaching of short- 
hand in the morning and typewriting in the 
afternoon with students from Lancaster 


High School. 





Alphabetic Indexing 


A combination textbook-workbook 


By Ray Wall Fisher 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING covers twenty-three rules 
for indexing. After each rule is presented and illus- 
trated, there is a work sheet page arranged for 





completing exercises that may be torn out and sub- 
After the work sheet 
pages are torn out, the remaining pages may be 


mitted to the instructor. 
This book is designed for 


schools that do not wish to 
give a full course in filing 
and indexing. The ma- 
terial in this booklet may 
be taught as a special short 
course or as a supplement 
in any other course. It re- 
quires about two weeks for 
completion. The list price 
is 32 cents. 


kept for reference purposes. At the end of the 
course there is a final test. The book contains a 
total of thirty-two pages bound in paper. 
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This new book has been simplified, streamlined, and modern- 
ized. It proceeds from the simple to the complex. In the 
first chapter the student is shown how all records must begin. 
The spiral or expanding cycle method of presentation is 
used. In each new cycle new subject matter is introduced 
and the principles are expanded. The progress of the stu- 
dent is speeded up, but the principles are presented more 
smoothly and thoroughly through numerous visual aids and 
examples. The language is simple and nontechnical. New 
terms are carefully explained. The student proceeds straight 
through in a step-by-step procedure without backtracking. 
All the terminology, procedure, and stationery are strictly 
standard. 
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Oth edition 


This book is based on the tried, tested, and proved 
methods that can be used successfully in the 
hands of the average teacher. As the result of 
‘\many months of field study, classroom observa- 
tion, consultation, analysis of suggestions, ques- 
tionnaire study, and experimentation, this new 
nineteenth edition has been developed. 
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CONTENTS 


Part I—The Bookkeeping Cycle in 
Its Simplest Form 


(Illustrated with a Service Business) 


Chapter 
1 The First Step in Bookkeeping 
2 Recording the Beginning Balance Sheet 
3 Posting the Opening Entry 
4 The Effect of Transactions on Records 
5 Recording Sales and Expenses 
6 Proving the Accuracy of Posting 
Project 1—Journal, Ledger, and Trial Balance 
7 Interpreting the Records 
8 Closing the Ledger 
Project 2—The Complete Bookkeeping Cycle 


Part II—Timesaving and Laborsaving 
Procedures 
(Illustrated with Special Journals) 


9 Recording the Buying of Merchandise on Account 
10 Recording the Selling of Merchandise on Account 
11 Cash Receipts and Bank Deposits 
12 Cash Payments and Bank Services 
13 The General Journal and the Ledgers 
Project 3—Special Journals, Ledgers, and Trial 
Balances 
14 The Work Sheet with Adjustments 
15 Financial Reports 
16 Adjusting and Closing Entries 
Dean Practice Set 


Part III—Small Business Bookkeeping 
(Illustrated with a Combined Cash Journal) 


17 The Combined Cash Journal 

18 Special Problems in Recording Transactions 
19 Taxes and Pay-Roll Deductions 

20 Bad Debts and Accounts Receivable 

21 Depreciation of Fixed Assets ' 

22 The Use of the Cash Register 


Part IV—Adapting Bookkeeping 
Methods to the Needs of the 
Business . 
(Illustrated with Columnar Special Journals) 


23 Columnar Special Journals 

24 Notes and Interest 

25 Accrued Expenses 

26 Partnerships 

27 Corporations and Co-operatives 
Curry and Todd Practice Set 


Part V—Useful Application of 
Principles Studied 


(Illustrated with Personal, Social, 
and Business Applications) 


28 Bookkeeping and Budgeting for an Individual 

29 Bookkeeping and Budgeting for a Family 

30 Bookkeeping and Budgeting for Social Organi- 
zations 

31 Bookkeeping for a Professional Man 

32 Bookkeeping for a Farmer 


NOTE: Shorter volumes are available ending 
at Chapters 16 and 26 respectively. 





Your Typing Questions 
By T. James Crawford 


School of Business 
Indiana University 
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The questions answered below are‘ones submitted by 
teachers of typewriling. Mr. Crawford will attempt 
to answer any questions submitted. 


w 


What is the value, in your opinion, of audi- 
tory and visual aids in typewriting in- 
struction? 

Appropriate auditory and visual aids, 
when used with discretion, make positive 
contributions to learning; and they are 
especially helpful in teaching typewriting. 
It is important though that the aids adopted 
for use be carefully selected and well con- 
structed; conform to sound, up-to-date 
philosophies of teaching; and actually con- 
tribute to effective learning as well as to 
teaching efficiency. The values attributed 
to auditory und visual aids cannot be ac- 
cepted “ipso facto,” but must be critically 
determined after careful evaluation in terms 
of well-established criteria. It is essential 
that only those aids making measurable con- 
tributions to learning be employed in the 
classroom. 

Probably two of the most important 
auditory aids used in typewriting instruction 
are the teacher’s voice and the sound of a 
typewriter in demonstrations. Both aids 
embody such essential use elements as flexi- 
bility, directness, and practicability, in ad- 
dition to simplicity and easé in administra- 
tion. Their effectiveness may be tangibly 
and accurately measured immediately after 
they have been employed and the teacher 
may appraise at once the quality of results 
obtained. 

The voice in dictation facilitates recall; 
improves mental and physical co-ordination; 
encourages forceful, fluent stroking; elimin- 
ates fear and hesitancy; produces immediate 
student reaction; provides increased teacher- 
directed responses; stimulates repeated, con- 
scientious, student endeavor; and establishes 
confidence within the students. Being a 
dynamic stimulus, a well-controlled voice 
produces dynamic responses. 

It is significant to note that the voice may 
be used profitably on all skill levels and in a 
variety of ways. It lends itself remarkably 
well to the presentation of new keyboard 
reaches; to the development of stroking skill 
from the isolated stroke level to word and 
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phrase levels of writing; to the fixation and 
reconstruction of awkward and difficult 
reaches; to the development of basic tech- 
nique refinements; to the teaching, testing, 
and reteaching of associated knowledges; 
and to the handling of large quantities of 
teacher-directed remedial work. Yet, while 
its uses are manifold, the voice, to be ef- 
fective, must be used skillfully and with some 
knowledge of its tremendous influence on 
student response. Care must be exercised, 
therefore, to see that its use does not become 
objectionable instead of being decidedly 
helpful. 

The importance of using a demonstration 
typewriter as a forceful auditory aid should 
not be minimized, because experience has 
shown that tremendous gains toward skillful 
performance have been realized after stu- 
dents acquire positive “sound” impressions 
of fluent stroke patterns. By using sound 
impulses to identify and define clear-cut 
goals to be attained, teachers make more 
meaningful the practice time and procedures 
of their students. 

The use of the typewriter by the teacher 
to demonstrate various typing activities 1s 
particularly helpful in: (1) teaching skillful, 
expert stroking; (2) developing sustained, 
continuity-writing power; (3) speedbuilding 
programs; (4) drives for controlled writing; 
(5) demonstrating the skillful controls of 
selected strokes and stroke combinations; 
(6) teaching differences in stroking on the 
various levels of writing; (7) leading various 
types of paced drills; and (8) developing skill 
in handling the nonkeyboard operative parts 
of the typewriter. 

To be most effective, however, typing 
demonstrations must be teacher conducted, 
applied to specific goals or problems selected 
from the immediate group, and repeated 
frequently enough to be helpful and con- 
vincing. It is most important that, before 
the demonstrations are given, specific factors 
to be observed are outlined; and the pro- 
cedures used, as well as the results obtained 
through the performance, should be discussed 
and interpreted for those watching the 
demonstration. No demonstration is com- 
plete without listing specific suggestions con- 
cerning methods and procedures to be used 
by those students desiring to gain skill in 
the techniques demonstrated. 

Visual aids, while both numerous and 
varied, may be classified broadly into several 
main groupings: (1) wall charts and dia- 
grams, (2) specialized pictures and illustra- 
tions, (3) observation of demonstration 
typing, (4) models, (5) films, (6) professional 
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literature, (7) displays of student-prepared 
materials, (8) direct personal observation of 
individual hand movements. Each of these 
groupings has a definite place in typewriting 
instruction and, when skillfully used, makes 
a positive contribution to improved class- 
room instruction. 

Though the values of visual aids in type- 
writing instruction are quite generally known 
and just as generally accepted, there are 
several considerations that should be made 
before adopting them for use: (1) Teachers 
should appraise them in terms of their edu- 
cational values rather than commercial 
values. (2) Teachers should determine the 
appropriateness of the aids for the groups of 
students using them. (3) Teachers should 
make certain that all aids are in agreement 
with modern business practice. (4) Teachers 
should evaluate the results obtained from 
using visual aids in terms of the amount of 
time required to handle them. 

Whenever passible, and in as many differ- 
ent ways as possible, teachers should use 
both auditory and visual aids. Be certain 
though that they are used as their identifying 
title suggests—as aids to and not substitutes 
for superior teaching. 


Unusual Typing Student 


Mrs. Ruth O’Steen, instructor in typing 
at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, has reported some unusual ac- 
complishments on the part of one of her 
students, Ralph Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace had previously learned the 
keyboard without any formal instruction. 
While he was in the Army he filled in forms, 
but"he did no work that required speed. He 
enrolled in the beginning typing class on 
January 2; on January 28 he took his first 
speed test and typed thirty-four words a 
minute. His speed increased steadily, and on 
March 5 he typed a five-minute speed test at 
the rate of 105 gross words a minute with 
twelve errors. 


Boston Conference on Guidance and Prognosis 


Several of the nation’s leaders in business 
education will participate at the annual 
summer session conference on business edu- 
cation to be held at Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on July 31 and 
August 1. The topic selected for this year’s 
theme, “Guidance and Prognosis in Business 
Education,” is in answer to the ever-increas- 
ing pressure and needs on the part of class- 
room teachers and administrators for im- 
proved methods and procedures in the guid- 
ance and selection of students for business 
courses. Recent postwar developments in 
prognosis and measurement make this a 
timely and popular topic: 

The following is the tentative program: 


Thursday, July 31 ‘ 

“Recent Developments in Prognosis and Guidance in 
Business Educatien”—Paul A. Carlson, State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

“‘The Selection of Students for Courses in the General 
Clerical and Office Practice Curriculum’—Dr. 

» Thelma Potter, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

“Prognosis in Shorthand and Transcription” —Louis A. 
Leslie, Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 

“The Selection of Students Through General Business 
Education and Junior Business Education Courses’’- 


Wallace Bowman, Albert Leonard High School, New 
Rochelle, New York 


Friday, August 1 


“The Head Counselor and Guidance and Business Edu- 
cation”—Dr. Gertrude Forrester, Arts High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 

“Prognosis and Guidance in Bookkeeping and Ac- 

* counting’—Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

“Evaluative Procedures and Prognosis”—Dr. William 
G. Kvaraceus, specialist in tests and measurements, 
School of Education, Boston University 
There will be seminars and round-table 
. : i} 

discussions on Friday afternoon led by the 

specialists. 

The conference program is under the 
general direction of Dr. John L. Rowe, as- 
sociate professor of business education, 
Boston University. 





Cincinnati New York 





HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 
by R. G. WALTERS 


This is a new 1947 book that will satisfy the needs of thousands of students. It is printed inexpensively so that it can be easily 
made available to the students. It consists of 84 pages and sells at a list price of 60 cents. The book deals with “Preparing a Per- 
sonal Inventory,” “Locating Vacancies,” “Writing the Letter of Application,” “The Jaterview,” and “Filling out the Application 
Blank.” It is clearly presented with pictures, examples, and samples of letters of application and application blanks. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


Dallas San Francisco 
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agement and functional economics — 


Third 


Edition 





or a realistic course In money man- 





By Shields 


and Wilson 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is more than an 
economics book, and it is more than just an ordinary 
consumer education textbook. It is designed to help 
students learn how to solve all the economic problems 
that will confront them in their economic activities as 
citizens. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS will train stu- 
dents (a) to determine a well-balanced spending pro- 
gram; (b) to get the most value and the most satisfaction 
out of the time, effort, and expenditures that are needed 
for economic services, shelter, clothing, food, and 
other goods; and (c) to work for an improved standard 
of living in a democratic society. 


The book is rich in content. It shows the student how he 
is protected through laws, government agencies, and 
private agencies. He is taught how to manage his per- 
sonal affairs. He is taught the general principles of buy- 
ing, and he studies enough specific examples of buying 
to make the general principles meaningful. This book 
truly shows economics in action because the primary 
goal of economic education is to teach an individual 
how he can satisfy his human needs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Some Topics Covered 


Marketing 

Distribution 

Money and wealth 
Money and credit 
Business conditions 
Taxation 

Buying and selling 
Legal relations 
Consumer protection 
Consumer aids 
Interpreting advertising 
Grades and labels 

How to buy 

Mistakes in buying 
Using a bank 

Credit and installments 
Small loans 

Budgeting 

Record keeping 

Saving and investments 
Insurance 


Buying a home 
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‘speaker on the subject, 


Connecticut Meeting on May 10 | 


The Connecticut Business Educators As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in the 
High School at New Haven on Saturday, 
May 10. Mrs. Anna H. Kraemer, Laurel 
College, Meriden, is the president. Other 
officers are as follows: vice-president, Gray- 
don Wagner, Norwich Free Academy, Nor- 
wich; secretary, Sadie H. Pickard, Meriden 
High School, Meriden; treasurer, John 
Maitland, Stone College, New Haven. 


New Michigan Officers 


Gertrude Murray, High School, Ypsilanti, 
was elected president of the Michigan Busi- 
ness Education Association at the convention 
in Detroit on March 21 and 22. The other 
new officers elected at this meeting are as fol- 
lows: first vice-president, Robert Sharney, 
Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw; second 
vice-president, Kryn Rynbrand, Central 
High School, Kalamazoo; secretary-treas- 
urer, Kate Sibley, High School, Hamtramck. 


Northwestern Summer Business Education 
Conference 


On July 11 the third annual conference in 
business education will be held on the campus 
of Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. The conference this year is sponsored 
jointly by Lambda chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon and the department of business edu- 
cation. The theme will be “Better Training 
for Office Occupations.” 

The morning program will include a guest 
“Training Better 
g 
Office Workers,” followed by a panel discus- 
sion of office workers, which will include 
a secretary, a stenographer, a typist, a file 
clerk, a machine operator, and a receptionist- 
switchboard operator. The afternoon session 
will feature a panel discussion by office 
managers from various types of businesses, 
such as banking, insurance, mail order, pack- 
ing house, and department store. Audience 
participation will follow the two panel 
presentations. The guest speaker will sum- 

marize the entire conference. 

Homer L. Cox is president of Lambda 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and Dr. Albert 
C. Fries is director of business education at 
Northwestern. 


Wisconsin Summer Institute 


Dr. Russell J. Hosler, assistant professor 
of commerce and education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, has an- 
nounced plans for a commercial education 
institute on July 15-17, inclusive. The 
theme will be “Improved Instructional Pro- 
cedures in High School Commercial Educa- 
tion.” 

The purpose of this institute is to provide 
an opportunity for commercial teachers and 
others interested in commercial education 
to exchange ideas and participate in general 
discussions concerning modern-day practices 
and procedures in commercial education. 


Particular attention is called to the fact 
that a portion of the time in each session 
will be devoted to group discussion, thereby 
giving individual teachers an opportunity 
to present questions relating directly to 
their classroom problems. 

The following leaders in the field of com- 
mercial education will appear on the pro- 
grams of the institute: Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
professor of business administration, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, director of business edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois; Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
business education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Clyde I. Blanch- 
ard, Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City; Jay R. Johnson, head, department of 
retailing, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

In addition to these guest speakers. there 
will be many outstanding Wisconsin com- 
mercial teachers who will appear on the 
programs in panel and group discussions. 

A registration fee of $1.00 will be charged 
all those not enrolled as students in the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Persons planning to attend should write 
immediately for hotel reservations. The fol- 
lowing hotels are available: Loraine, Bel- 
mont, Park. There may be additional ac- 
commodations available through the Uni- 
versity Student Housing Bureau. Any 
persons interested in the latter should write 
to the Bureau no later than June 1. 

For additional information write to Dr. 
R. J. Hosler, Institute Chairman, Wiscon- 
sin High School, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 








For lists of summer courses available to business teachers, see page 414. 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 


schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: June 9- 
August 1. Principles of Accounting; Business Law; Modern 
Business Psychology; Cost Accounting; Elementary Typew rit- 
ing; Intermediate Shorthand; Techniques in the Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects; Principles of Economics; Advanced 
Economy Theory; Contemporary Economic Problems; Busi- 
ness Finance. Address, W. R. Hensley, Registrar. 


TEMPE—ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 9-July 12; July 14-August 16. Elementary Accounting; 
Introduction to Economics; Money and Credit; Techniques in 
Typing; Business Correspondence; Current Economic Prob- 
lems; Personnel Management; Secretarial Office Practice; 
Business Mathematics; Audio-Visual Aids; Secondary-School 
Curriculum Development; Methods of Teaching in Junior and 
Senior High Schools; Problems of the Consumer. Address, Dean 
J. O. Grimes, Director of Summer Session. 

TUCSON—UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Two Terms, 
June 9-July 12; July 14-August 16. Introduction to Business; 
Principles of Accounting; Industrial Relations; Intermediate 
Accounting; Insurance Theory and Practice; Principles of 
Advertising; Introduction to Economics; Labor Problems and 
Trade Unionism; Public a Money —_— — Eco- 
nomic Investigation. Address, J. W. ( ‘larson, , Dean. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 2-July 5; Second Term, July 7- 
August 9; Nine-Weeks Course, June 2-A ugust 1. Second- Year 
Typewriting; Second- Year Shorthand; Principles of Acc ounting; 
Cost Accountine; Business Law; Business Correspondence 
Office Practice; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking: 
Investments; Introduction to High School Teaching; Business 
Mathemetics. Address, D. D. McBrien, President, or R. T. 
Proctor, Registrar. 

CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 6; July 7-August 9. Ele- 
mentary Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Elementary 
Shorthand; Secretarial Practices; Fundamentals of Accounting. 
Address, Nolen M. Irby, President. 


TEACHERS COL- 


California 


BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: Two 
Terms, June 23—August 2; August 4-Septe mber 13. Instructional 
Material and Equipment; Voe rational Education; Construction 
of Vocational C fear Vocational Guidance; Co-operative 
and Apprentice Education; Tests and Measurements in Vo- 
cational Education; Supervision of Vocational Education; Con- 
ference Leading; Secondary Education; Vocational Education 
Seminar; Occupational Analysis; Technique of Vocational In- 
struction; Organization and Management of Instruction; Civic 
and Employment Relations. Address, Gail FE. Moore, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, 120 Haviland Hall. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
First Term, June 23-August 1. Principles of Accounting; Secre- 
turial Training; Theory of Business; Business Law; Business 
Organization; industrial Management; Corpor: ition Finance: ; 
Business Statistics; Principles of Insurance; Business Corre- 
spondence; Office Organization and Management; Advanced 
Accounting; Federal Tax Accounting; Elements of Marke ting; 
Advertising Principles; 4 rinciples of Economics; Economic and 
Social Statistics; General Economic Theory; Money and Bank- 
ing. Second Term, August 4-September 12. Principles of Ac- 
counting; Secretarial Training; Business Law; Business Organi- 
zation; Investments; Business Statistics; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Advanced Accounting; Municipal and Governmental 
Accounting; Elements of Marketing; Principles of Economics; 
Comparative Economic Systems; Money and Banking; Busi- 
ness Cycles; Labor Economics; Economics of Consumption; 
Social Insurance; International Economics. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Two Terms, June 23-August 1; August 4-August 29. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Secretarial Problems; Office Ma- 
chines; Office Management; Filing; Teaching of Salesmanship; 
Teaching of Shorthand; Teaching of Typewriting; Instructional 
Organization and Supervision of Busine »ss Education; Workshop 
in Business Education; Practicum in Business Education; 
Master’s Project in Business Education. Address, Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone. 

SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: Siz-Weeks 
Course, June 30-August 8. Beginning Typewriting; Business 
Machines; Thomas Shorthand; Gregg Shorthand Methods; 
Review of Gregg Shorthand; Thomas Shorthand Methods; 
Penmanship Methods; Typewriting Methods; Secondary School 
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Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school 
should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Business Education. Ten-Weeks Course, June 30-—September 5. 
Accounting; Business Psychology; Business Fundamentals; 
Advertising; Typewriting; Small Business Enterprises; Com- 
mercial Law; Advanced Accounting; Retail Selling; Consumer 
Economics; Business Mathematics; Business Correspondence; 
Cost Accounting; Commercial Geography; Business Machines. 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: First 
Term, June 16- July 18. Improvement in Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Seminar in Business Education I; Seminar in Business 
Education II; Beginning Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; 
Beginning Stenography; Advanced Stenography; Office Ma- 
chines. Second Term, July 21-August 22. Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and Gene eral Business Training; 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial and Office Practice; 
Problems in Business Education; Organization, Administra- 
tion, and Supervision of Business Education; Beginning Type- 
writing; Intermediate T'ypewriting; Intermediate Stenography. 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 16-July 18; July 21-August 22. Student Teaching; Busi- 
ness Education Principles and Problems; Improving Instruc- 
tion in Shorthand and Secretarial Procedure; Improving In- 
struction in Typewriting and Related Office Practice; Improv- 
ing Instruction in Book Eheoping, Social-Business Subjects, and 
Junior Business Education; Organization and Supervision of 
Commercial Education; Business Education Seminar; Seminar 
in Business Education. The usual subject m: utter courses are 
offered for graduate and undergraduate credit in Accounting, 
Law, Economics, Finance, Insurance, M: irketing, Advertising, 
Retailing, Labor, Statistics, and Secre ts urial Science. Courses in 
both Thomas Shorthand and Gregg Shorthand are offered. 
Address, Dr. Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer Session. 

FORT COLLINS—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 23-July 18; July 21-August 15. Economics; Ac- 
counting; Typewriting. Address, David H. Morgan, Director of 
Summer Session, 

GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Presession, June 9-June 20; Regular Session, June 
21-August 16; Postsession, August 18-August 29. Methods of 
Teaching Introduction to Business; Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping; Beginning and Adv anced Accounting; Business Law; 
The Secondary School Business Curriculum; Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education; Consumer Education; 
Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Business Reports and Correspondence; 
Business Mathematics; Calculating Machines; Advanced Short- 
hand Transcription. Address, Dr. George W. Frasier, President, 
or Dr. A. O. Colvin. 

GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: Two Terms, June 9-June 20; June 23-August 8. Gregg 
Shorthand, Functional Method; Principles of Typewriting; 
Elementary Accounting; Advanced Accounting; Cost Account- 
ing; Consumer Economics; Office Machines; Current Business 
P gy ms; International Commerce; Money and Credit. Ad- 
dress, Director of Public Relations. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD—MORSE COLLEGE: June 23-August 14. 
Cost Accounting; Advanced Accounting; Municipal Account- 
ing; Insurance Principles; Advanced Shorthand; Advanced 
Typewriting; Teaching Methods in Accounting, Shorthand, or 
Typewriting. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

NEW BRITAIN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: First Term, June 23-July 25. Office Machines; 
Elementary Accounting; Retailing; Advanced Business Law; 
Personal Use Typewriting; Elementary Business Law. Second 
Term, July 28-August 29. Intermediate Accountirg; Business 
Organization and Finance; Advanced Business Law; Methods 
of Teaching Bookkeeping and Socio- Business Subjects. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 

STORRS—UNIVERSITY OF 
Weeks Course, June 16-August 9; S 
August 9. Principles of Aaeeueiing, Cost Accounting; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Industrial Management and Organiza- 
tion; Personnel A¢ iministrati ion; Marketing; Fundamentals of 
Salesmanship; Business Law; Letters, Reports, and Forms 
Address, A. L. Knoblauch, Director of Summer Session 


ee ae TICUT: Light- 
-W eeks Course, June 30- 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON—CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 30-August 9. Methods and Content of 
Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting;,Methods and Content 
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of Teaching Secretarial Practice; Typewriting Techniques and 
Projects; Fundamentals of Business Education; search 
Studies in Business Education; Guidance in Business Educa- 
tion; Elementary Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Ad- 
vanced Accounting; Statistical Methods; Principles of E Eco- 
nomics; Economic Problems; Contemporary Economic Systems; 
Labor Problems. Address, Dr. Paul J . FitzPatrick, Dean. 


Florida 


LAKELAND—FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: June 
2-August 9. Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Bueiness 
Law; Economics. Address, J. C. Peel, Dean. 


Georgia 
ATHENS—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: June 16- 
August 30. Usual subject matter courses. Address, Registrar. 


MILLEDGEVILLE — GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June 12-July 22; July 22- 
August 29. Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Machines; Business 
Law; Business Correspondence. Address, Hoy Taylor, Registrar. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW — UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: Sitr-Weeks 
Course, June 12-July 23; Nine-Weeks Course, June 12-August 
138. Typewriting; Elementary Shorthand and Transcription; 
Intermediate Dictation and Sreneulatiens Principles of Ac- 
counting; Business Conditions; Statistics; Financial Adminis- 
tration; Business Law; Intermediate Accounting; Principles of 
Economics; Money and Banking. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 


Illinois 


CARBON DALE—SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY: June 16—-August 8. 
mentary Shorthand; Transcription; Elementary and Advanced 
Accounting; Auditing; Principles ‘of Salesmanship. Address, 
Marjorie Shank, Registrar. 


CHARLESTON--EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9-August 1. Elementary and 
Advanced Typewriting; Office Practice; Cost Accounting; 
Elementary and Advanced Accounting; Business Law; Methods 
of Teaching Typewriting and Office Practice. Address, Dr. 
James M. Thompson, Head, Department of Business Education. 

CHICAGO—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: June _ 21- 
August 30. Usual subject matter courses in Accounting, Law, 
Marketing, Economics, and other similar subjects; method 
courses in Typewriting, Shorthand, Basic Business Subjects, 


and Problems of Business Education. Address, Garfield V. Coz, 
Dean. 


EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Siz- 
Weeks Course, June 23-August 2; Three-Weeks Course, August 2- 
August 23; Nine-Weeks Course, June 23-August 23. Improve- 
ment of Instruc tion in Secretarial Subjects; Improvement of 
Instruction in General Business Subjects; Principles of Business 
Education; Current Problems in Business Education; Measure- 
ment and Evaluation in Business Education; Beginning and 
Intermediate Typewriting; Beginning and Advanced Short- 
hand. Address, Dr. E. T. McSwain, Director of Summer Session, 
or Dr. Albert C. Fries, Director of Business Education. 


MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 9-July 18; July 18-August 22. 
Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Machines; Hand- 
writing. Address, Dr. Clyde Beighey. 


NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: Intersession, June 9-June 27. Typewriting; Accounting; 
Business Law. Regular Session, June 30-August 22. Elements 
of Business; Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Advanced 
Office Practice; Business Law; Economics of Business; Ad- 
vertising and Salesmanship; Distributive Business. Address, 
Elsie Brenneman, Registrar. 


URBANA—UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 9- 
August 2. Usual subject matter courses in Accounting, Business 


Administration, Retailing, Sales, and Vocational Guidance. 
Address, Registrar. 


ILLINOIS NORMAL 
Elementary Typing; Ele- 


Indiana 


f&LOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: June 19- 
August 15. Research in Business Education; Preparation of 
Instructional Material for Distributive Education Classes; 
Foundations of Business Education; Curricular Materials and 
Practices in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Shorthand and Transce sipton: Current P in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting and 
Related Secretarial Skills; Improvement of Tastrection in 
Bookkeeping and Related Office Skills; Seminar in Business 
Education; Research in Business Education; Thesis in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business. 

DAN VILLE—CANTERBURY COLLEGE: June 18- 
August 16. Cost Accounting; Stenography; Business Law; 
Methods. Address, Dr. E. C. Cumings, President. 

INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: Presession, 
May 12-May 29; Regular Session, June 16-August 8; Post- 
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session, August 11-August 29. Principles of Economics; Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Advertising Theory 1; Advanced Report- 
ings Publicity and Public Relations; Beginning Typewriting; 
vanced Typewriting; Business Correspondence. Address, 
George F. Leonard, Director of Summer Session. 
MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 9—July 11; July 14-August 15. Advanced Account- 
; Taxation Problems; Secretarial Practice; Business Finance; 
ethods of Teachin Sonmearas. General Business, and 
Typewriting; Current Problems in Teaching Business Subjects; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in Business Education; Seminar in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. M. E. Studebaker, Head, Department 
of Business Education. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 16—July 18. Typewriting II; Account- 
ing I; Accounting III; Business Correspondence; Marketing; 
Business Law I; Secretarial Practice; Accounting IV; Office 
Machines; Principles and Problems in Business Education. 
Second Term, July 21-August 22. Typewriting III; Accounting 
II; Shorthand III; Principles of Business Administration; Ac- 
counting IV; Cost Accounting; Auditing; Office Machines. 
Address, George J. Eberhart. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALILS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 4—-August 22. Introduction to Business; Thomas 
Natural Shorthand I; Gregg Shorthand II; Personal Use Type- 
writing for Teachers; Office Machines I; Typewriting II; Type- 
writing III; Business Correspondence; Advertising; Business 
Law I; Accounting I; Accounting III; Retail Merchandising; 
Directed Work Experience; Salesmanship; Marketing; Prob- 
lems in Business Education; The Teaching of Business Subjects; 
Co-operative Part-Time Programs in Business Education. 
Address, Registrar. 

DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: June 9-August 
22. Marketing; Finance; Accounting; Business Law; Secretarial 
Training; Teaching Methods in Commercial Subjects. Address, 
Admissions Counselor. 


IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 
11—August 7. Methods in Teaching Business Skills; Seminar in 
Teaching Social-Business Subjects; Office Practice Techniques; 
Accounting; Shorthand; Business Law. Address, George M. 
Hittler, College of Commerce. 

SIOUX CITY—MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: June 6- 
August 22. Beginning Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; 
Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Economic 
Geography. Address, Office of Admissions. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 2-July 31. Elementary Typewriting; Intermediate Type- 
writing; Advanced Typewriting; Elementary Stenography; 
Intermediate Stenography; Advanced Dictation and Tran- 
scription; Business Law I; Business Law II; Business Calcula- 
tions; Accounting I; Accounting II; Sale »smanship; Marketing; 
Business Correspondence; Accounting Systems; Personnel 
M: anagement; Proble ms in Business Policy; The Business Cc ur- 
riculum; Instruction in Business Skill Subjects; Seminar in 
Business Education; Thesis in Business Education; Principles 
and Philosophy of Vocational Education; Organization and 
Administration of Office and Distributive Education; Individual 
Training in Office and Distributive Education; Instructional 
Materials in Distributive Education; Methods of Instruction 
in Distributive Education; Co-ordination Techniques in Office 
and Distributive Education; Problems in Distributive Educa- 
tion; Evening School Distributive Education Programs. 
Address, E. C. McGill, Head, Department of Commerce, or R. C. 
Maul, Registrar. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
June 2-August 1. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Busi- 
ness Law; Economics; Geography. Address, Dr. Leonard 
W. Thompson. 

LAWRENCE—UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS: June 23- 
August 16. Usual subject matter courses in Economics, Ac- 
counting, Marketing, Office Management, Statistics, and other 
subjects; usual general educational courses in Administration, 
Methods, Testing, and other related subjects. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 

PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 2-August 1. Accounting; Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Secretarial Work; Business Law; Improvement of In- 
struction in Commercial Subjects; Seminar; Principles of Busi- 
ness Education; Research in Thesis and Problems. Address, 
Rees H. Hughes, President, or Dr. W. S. Lyerla, Head, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

TOPEKA—WASHBURN MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 9-July 18; July 21-August 29. Marketing; 
Principles of Economics; Statistics; Accounting; Industrial 
Management; Personnel Problems; Economic Geography; 
Insurance. Address, Ralph F. Evans, Director of Summer 
Session, 
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Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: June 9-August 16. Usual subject matter 
courses; educational courses; methods courses in Typewriting, 
Shorthand, and Bookkeeping. Address, J. Murray Hill, Presi- 
dent. 

LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: Two 
Terms, June 16-July 19; July 21-August 23. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Office Management; Methods of Teaching Secretarial 
Subjects; Methods of Teaching Accounting; Teaching Office 
Appliances; Problems in Business Education, Seminar in Busi- 
ness ye Supervision of Business E duc: ation; Business- 
Teacher Education in Colleges and Universities; Directed 
Teaching in Business Education; Foundations of Business 
Education; Accounting; Economics; Business Organization. 
Address, Maurice F. Seay, Dean. 

MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 11; July 14-August 20. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Principles of Accounting; Advanced 
Accounting; Consumer Education; Clerical Office Machines; 
Secretarial Office Machines; Office Practice; Introduction to 
Business Administration. Address, R. W. Jennings, Head, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

MURRAY—MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 2-July 9; July 10-August 16. Content courses 
in Secretarial Subjects, Accounting, Business Arithmetic, and 
Business Law. Address, Fred M. Gingles, Head, Department of 
Commerce. 

RICHMON D—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 9-July 16; July 
17—August 23. Typewriting; Accounting; Shorthand; Secre- 
tarial Practice; General eo 38; Business English; Economic “$5 
Methods. Addre ss, W. Moore, Dean. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE—SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: June 2- 
August 1. Advanced Accounting; Auditing; Secretarial Science. 
Address, J. J. Hedgemon, Registrar. 


NATC HITOCHES—NORTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 9-August 8. Methods and content rg in 
y wean eg Typewriting, and Shorthand. Address, Dr. N. B. 
Morrison, Head, Department of Business. 


Maine 


ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: June 30-August 8. 
Improvement of Instruction in the General Business Education 
Subjects; Principles of Business Education; Problems in the 
Teaching of Business Subjects. Address, Dr. Glenn Kendall, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK-—UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 23-August 1. Principles and Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Office Management. Address, Arthur Patrick, School of 
Business and Public Administration. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: Intersession, May 
27-July 5; Regular Session, July 7-August 16. Business Edu- 
cation in Secondary § hools: Theories and Practices; Business 
Education in Collegiate and Special Schools; Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education; The Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping; Junior Business Educ: ation: 
Materials and Methods; The Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand; Demonstration Class in Elementary Shorthand; 
The Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Demonstra- 
tion Class in Elementary Typewriting; Improvement of In- 
struction in Office Machines; a!l usual subject matter courses 
and general courses in Administration, Supervision, Guidance, 
Psychology, Measurement, and Visual Aids. Address, Atlee L. 
Percy, Director of Summer Session. 


Michigan 
ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 


23—August 1. Teaching of Business Subjects; Survey of Busi- 
ness Machines; Survey of Research Studies in + we tll Eduea- 
tion; Visual-Sensory Aids in Business Education; Guidance; 
Business Law; Asset Accounting; Auditing; Industrial re 
tions; Business Conditions; Investments. Address, Dr. 
Trytten. 

DETROIT—WAYNE UNIVERSITY: June 23-Septem- 
ber 12. Problems and Methods in the Teaching of Typewriting; 
Principles of Commercial Education; Problems and Methods in 
Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Mathematics. Address, 
Robert M. Magee, College of Education. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: June 23-August 1. Elementary Typewriting; 
Secre starial Practice; Accounting; Co-ordinated Business Ex- 
perience; Retail Salesmanship; Store Organization. 
Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Head, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, or Dr. Elmer H. Wilds, Director of Summer Session. 
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Address , 


MARQUETTE— 
June 23-August 1. 
L. O. Gant, Registrar. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL MICHIGAN COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: June 23-August 1. Business Or- 
ganization; Office Practice; Accounting; Business Law; Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Economic Problems; Business Mathe- 


-NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
Accounting; Office Machines. Address, 


matics; Introduction to Statistics. Address, J. W. Foust, 
Director of Summer Session. 
Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 


Two Terms, June 16-July 25; July 28-August 29. All regular 
subject matter courses, such as Accounting, Economics, Market- 
ing, Typewriting, Shorthand, Law, Office Management, and 
Statistics; Secondary Education Courses; Distributive Educa- 
tion. Address, R. L. Kozelka, Dean of Business Administration. 

ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 18; July 21- August 23. Accounting‘ 
Marketing; Office Machines; Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects; Labor Problems. Address, Dr. Arnold E. Schneider, 
Chairman, Division of Business Education. 


Mississippi 

CLEVELAND—DELTA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 10; July 10-August 16. 
Principles of Accounting; Corporation Accounting; Cost Ac- 
counting; Auditing; Office Machines; Business Correspondence 
and Reports; Secretarial Office Practice; Business Law. Ad- 
dress, Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: Two 
Terms, June 3-July 12; July 14-August 22. Elementary Type- 
writing; Advanced Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Business Machines Course; Elementary 
Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Advanced Principles 
of Accounting; C. P Review; Introduction to Business; 
Principles of Economics; Marketing; 
tailing; National Advertising; Money and Banking; Public 
Finance; Economic Geography; Business Ethics and Trade 
Re -gulation; Transportation; Labor Problems; Business Organi- 
zation; Corporation Finance; Foreign Trade; Business Cycles; 
Statistics. Address, Horace B. Brown, Jr., Dean. 


Sales Management; Re- 


Missouri 


CAPE GIRARDEAU—SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 2-August 5. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Business Mathematics; 
Introduction to Business; Intermediate Accounting; Business 
Law; Business Education; Income Tax Accounting; Business 


Statistics; Cost Accounting; Machine Accounting. Address, 
Forrest H. Rose, Dean. 
COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: LEight- 


Weeks Course, June 9—August 1; Twelve-Weeks Course, June 9- 
August 29. Typewriting; Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Ac- 
counting; Statistics; Methods in Business Education; Graduate 
Courses in Education, Distributive Education, Guidance, Ac- 
counting, and Economics. Addre ss, L. G. Townsend, Director 
of Summer Session. 

Sees ae an ae MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 26-August 1. Personal Type- 
writing; Clerical Typewriting; Secretarial Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Advanced Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Sales- 
manship; General Business; Cost Accounting; History and 
Principles of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in ee a Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping. 
Address, L. A. Eubank, Dean. 


geet L rT og HWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 3-August 8. Business Law; 
Accounting; Typewriting; Business Problems; Shorthand; 
Written Communications; Objectives and Curriculum Problems 
in Business Education; Auditing; Methods of Teaching Sec- 
ondary School Business Problems. Address, Dr. Pete Cunning- 
ham, Dean. 


ST. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 16-July 23; July 25-August 29. Typewriting; Advanced 
Typewriting; Gregg Shorthand; Advanced Shorthand; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Principles of Accounting; Applied Theory 
of Accounts; Statistics; Business Administration; Money and 
Banking; The Market and Market Management; Business 
Law; Personnel Administration; Risks and Insurance; Cost 
Accounting; Retailing. Address, Frank L. Wright, Director of 
Summer Session. 

WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: May 26-July $1. Commercial and Industrial 
Geography; Principles of Economics; Marketing; History of 
Economic Thought; Business Arithmetic; Elementary <Ac- 
counting; Elementary Shorthand; Intermediate Accounting; 
Intermediate Typewriting; Inte rmediate Shorthand; Methods 
of Teaching Business Subjects; Commercial Law; Office Ma- 
chines. Address, Irvin L. Peters, Dean of Administration and 
Instruction, 























Montana 


BOZEMAN—MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: June 11- 
August 16. Principles of ee may Economic Geography; 
Business Law; Personal Typewriting; Office Machines. pra 
Dr. L. O. Brockmann, Director of Summer Session. 

MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: Siz- 
Weeks Course, June 16-July 23; Ten-Weeks Course, June 16- 
August 22. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Stenography; 
Office Machines Practice; Methods of Teaching Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting. Address, J. W. Maucker, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 2-August 1. Beginning Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Penmanship; Business Etiquette; Office Machines; Advanced 
Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Consumer Economics 
Address, Edith Smithey, Registrar. 

LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Long Ses- 
sion, June 16-August 8. Usual subject matter courses in Busi- 
ness; Elementary Typewriting; Intermediate Typewriting; 
Advanced Typewriting; Office Machines; Secretarial Type- 
writing; Practicum; Elementary Shorthand Theory; Applied 
Shorthand Theory; Advanced Shorthand. Short Session, June 
16-July 23. Elementary Typewriting; Intermediate Typewrit- 
ing. Address, R. D. Moritz, Dean of Summer School. 

OMAHA—CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 9-August 
2. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Audit- 
ing; Business Law; American Economic Geography; Principles 
of Economics; Labor Problems; Life Insurance; Public Finance; 
Principles of Marketing; Elementary Typewriting; Advanced 
Gregg Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Thomas Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting. Address, Reverend M. B. 
Martin, S. J., Dean. 

PERU—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 2-August 
1. Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Commercial Law. 
Address, E. H. Hayward, Registrar. 


Nevada 


RENO—UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: First Term, June 
11-July 18. Typewriting; Fundamentals of Business Organi- 
zation; Elementar Accounting; Advanced Accounting; 
Marketing; Principles of Economics; Economic Geography; 
Advanced Typewriting. Second Term, July 21-August 29. 
Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; 
Business Law; Advanced Accounting; Personnel Management; 
An Introduction to Economic Theory; Economic Development 
of the United States; Transportation; Pupil Personnel, Coun- 
seling, and Guidance; General Methods of Teaching in High 
School. Address, Harold N. Brown, Director of Summer Session. 


New Hampshire 


DURHAM—UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
First Term, June 80—August 8. Principles of Economics; 
Economic and Commercial Development of the United States; 
Marketing; Seminar in Current Economic Problems; Organizing 
and Teaching Co-operative Part-Time Classes; Organizing and 
Teaching Part-Time Evening Adult Classes; Intermediate Ac- 
counting; General Insurance. Second Term, August 11-—Septem- 
ber 20. Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Introduction to Business. Address, Elmer 
D. West, Director of Summer Session. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR—NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Long Session, June 15-August 15. Introduction to 
Business; Bookkeeping and Accounting; Business Organization 
and Management; Business Law III. Regular Session, July 1- 
August 16. Marketing; Money and Banking. Address, Elizabeth 
S. Favor, Secretary, Part-Time and Extension Division. 

NEW BRUNSWICK—RUTGERS UNIVERSITY: First 
Term, July 1-August 8. General Economics; Money and Bank- 
ing; Human Relations in Business; Statistical Methods. Second 
Term, August 11-September 16. General Economics; Economic 
Resources; Accounting Theory and Procedure; Money and 
Banking; Human Relations in Business; Statistical Methods. 
Address, Registrar. 

TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: May 26-August 16. 
Regular subject matter courses. Address, Sadie L. Ziegler, 
Secretary. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 
SITY: First Term, June 2-July 11. Beginning Typewriting; 
Intermediate hk mr ey Advanced and Speed Typewriting; 
Corporation Accounting; Partnership Accounting; Introduction 
to Business; Business Arithmetic; aes Machines, Business 
Law Essentials; Advanced General Accounting; Theory of 
Shorthand; Advanced and Speed Shorthand; Social Security 
Accounting; Salesmanship; Business English; Advertising; Busi- 
ness Education Curriculum; Audio-Visual Business Education; 
Seminar. Second Term, July 12-August 16. ——— Type- 
writing; Intermediate Typewriting; Advanced and Speed Type- 
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writing; Corporation Accounting; Partnership Accounting; 
Filing, om Machines; Business Law Essentials; Advanced 
General Accounting; — of Economics; Intermediate 
Shorthand; Advanced and Speed Shorthand; Social Security 
Accounting; —e Business English; Business Educa- 
tion Curriculum; Audio-Visual Business Education; Seminar. 
Address, Dr. E. Dana Gibson. 


SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 2-July 26. Principles of Typewriting; Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Ofhice Machines; 
Office Practice; Labor Problems; Methods in Commerce Teach- 
ing; Tax Accounting. Address, W. J. Lincoln, Head, Commerce 
Department. 

STATE COLLEGE—NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF A. 
AND M. ARTS: Eight-Weeks Course, June 2-July 26; Ten- 
Weeks Course, June 2-August 9. Principles of Accounting; In- 
troduction to Economics; Economic Geography; Principles 
of Advertising; Retailing. Address, Registrar. 


New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 30-August 12. Organization and Super- 
vision in Business Education; Seminar in the Commercial 
Curriculum; Methods and Teaching Devices in Distributive 
Education; A Survey of Current Distribution; Methods of 
Teaching Retail Store Operation; Curriculum Construction in 
Distributive Education; Accounting Problems; Income Tax 
Procedures. Address, Dr. Milton G. Nelson, Dean. 


ITHACA—CORNELL UNIVERSITY: July 1-August 9. 
Elements of Economics; Money and Banking; Problems in 
Economics. Address, Charles W. Jones, Director of Summer 
Session. 


NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: Intersession, June 4-July 1; Regular Session, 
July 7-August 15. Objectives and Curriculum Problems in 
Business Education; Orientation Course in Teaching Methods 
for Business Subjects; Supervision of Business Education; Ad- 
ministration of Vocational Education; Improvement of the 
Teaching of Typewriting; Improvement of the Teaching of 
Shorthand and Tranesalions Methods and Materials in the 
Teaching of Office Practice; Improvement of the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping; Improvement of the Teaching of Junior Business 
Training and the Social-Business Subjects; Methods in Dis- 
tributive Education; Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education; 
Advanced Typewriting Skills; Advanced Stenographic Skills; 
Educational and Vocational Guidance; Consumer Education; 
Business Arithmetic; Industrial and Commercial Geography 
for Teachers; Methods and Content of the Course in Occupa- 
tions; Placement and Employment Office Procedures; Problems 
of the Junior College; Gantedions Problems in Professional 
Schools for Teachers; Advertising; Accounting; Banking; 
Economics; Finance; Economic Geography; Business Law; 
Marketing; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Gregg 
and Pitman Shorthand; Elementary and Intermediate Type- 
writing. Address, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: Intersession, June 3-June 27. Principles 
of Business Education I; Curricula in Business Education. 
Regular Session, July 1-August 8. Improvement of Instruction 
in Shorthand Dictation and Transcription; Audio-Visual Aids 
in Business Education; Evaluation of Current Literature in 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping; Workshop in Consumer Education; Curricula in 
Business Education; Workshop in Office Practice; Workshop 
in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in General Busi- 
ness Subjects; Seminar in Business Education. Address, Dr. 

aul S. Lomaz. 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: First Term, June 30-July 18. Visual Aids 
in Retail Training; Retail Store Advertising; Training Retail 
Store Personnel; Retail Merchandising; Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Distributive Education. Second Term, July 21- 
August 8. Color and Design in Retailing; Retail Store Sales 
Promotion; Research Techniques; Fashion in Apparel; Retail 
Buying; Merchandise Display Techniques; Retail Store Sales- 
manship; Teaching of Distributive Education. Address, 
Charles M. Edwards, Dean. 

ROCHESTER—NAZARETH COLLEGE: July 7—August 
12. Money and Banking; Office Practice. Address, Sister Rose 
Angela, Registrar. 

SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July 7-Au- 
gust 16. Business Education; Methods and Materials in Teach- 
ing Salesmanship; Methods and Materials in Teaching Office 
Practice; Methods and Materials in Teaching Secretarial 
Practice; Methods and Materials in Teaching Stenography and 
Typewriting; Problems, Philosophy, and Principles of Badiness 
Education; Workshop in Business Education; Distributive 
Education. Address, Keith Kennedy, Registrar; Dr. O. Richard 
Wessels, Head, Department of Business Education; or Dr. Verna 
White, School of Education. 


North Carolina 
CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 


COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 16—July 19; July 22-August 30. 
Beginning Typewriting; Business Machines; Economics; Office 
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and Secretarial Practice; Business Organization; Business Law; 
Office Management. Address, W. E. Bird, Dean. 


GREENSBORO—WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 9-July 19, In- 
oroving Instruction in Typewriting; Curriculum Making in 
Basic Business Education; Organization and Administration 
of Co-operative Distributive Education Programs; Organiza- 
tion of Part-Time and Evening Classes in Distributive Educa- 
tion; Retail Personnel Organization; Improving Instruction in 
Distributive Education; Visual Education for Distributive 
Education Teachers. Address, Vance T.. Littlejohn. 


GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS COL- 


LEGE: Two Terms, June 5-July 11; July 14-August 22. 
Methods of Teaching; Salesmanship. Address, Howard J. 
McGinnis. 

HICKORY—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 


June 9-July 16; July 17-August 22. Shorthand; Typewriting; 


Accounting. Address, G. R. Patterson, Director of Summer 
Session. 
North Dakota 
GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DaA- 


KOTA: June 16-August 8. 
vanced Stenography. 


MAYVILLE— 


Typewriting; Shorthand; Ad- 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9- 
August 1. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Law; Business 
English; Business Mathematics. ‘Address, J. W. Headley, 
President, or J. Evert Scholten, Registrar. 


MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 10- 
August 1. Accounting; Law; Shorthand; Bookkeeping; Type- 
writing; Office Machines. Address, Dr. O. A. DeLong. 

VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
9-August 1. Accounting; Typewriting; Business Law. Address, 
Adolf Soroos, Registrar. 

Ohio 


AKRON—UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: June 16-August 
30. High School Methods; Seminar in Curriculum; Accounting; 
Economics; Business Organization; Economic Geography; 
Selling; Marketing. Address, Howard R. Evans, Dean, College 
of Education. 


ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 16- 
August 9; August 11-August 30. Typewriting; Business Letter 
Writing; Office Machinery; Commercial Curriculum Con- 
struction; Elementary Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; 
Problems of Accounting; Business Law; Government and Busi- 
ness; Personal Finance; Money and Credit; Business Finances 
Address, Rush Elliott, Director of Summer Session, or A. H 
Armbruster, Dean, College of Commerce. 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: June 16-August 8. Introduction to Business; Ele- 
mentary Accounting; Cost Accounting; Mechanical Account- 
ing; Tax Accounting; General Business Law; Contracts; Part- 
nerships and Corporations; Corporation Finance; Principles of 
Marketing; Marketing of Industrial Commodities; Statistical 
Methods; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning 
and Advanced Stenography; Office Work; Methods in Business 
Education Subjects. Address, Registrar. 


CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: June 
17-July 238. Typewriting; Shorthand; Teaching the Basic 
Business Subjects; Teaching the Technical Business Subjects; 
Problems in Business Education. Address, Dr. Ray G. Price, 
Teachers College. 


CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, June 23-August 2. Usual subject matter courses; 
Beginning Shorthand; Intermediate Shorthand; Beginning 
Typing; Intermediate Typing; Advanced Shorthand—Speed 
Review; Advanced Typing. Second Term, August 4-Septem- 
ber 13. Usual subject matter courses; Problems in Marketing; 
Principles of Retail Merchandising; Intermediate Shorthand; 
Intermediate ‘Typing; Advanced Typing—Office Practice 
Typing. Address, Andrew Hendrickson, Assistant Dean. 


COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 17—July 23. Fundamental Principles of Teaching Business 
Subjects; Principles of Business Education; Selecting and 
Teaching Junior High School Business Subjects; Curriculum 
Content for Distributive Occupational Subjects. Second Term, 
July 24-August 29. Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Selecting and Teaching Senior High School Business 
Subjects; Methods of Teaching Distributive Education; 
Organization and Administration of Education for the Dis- 
tributive Occupations. Address, D. H. Eikenberry, Chairman, 
Department of Education. 

KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 16-July 26; July 28-August 29. Principles of Accounting; 
Intermediate Accounting; Advanced Accounting; Typewriting; 
Advanced Typewriting; Stenography; Advanced Stenography; 
Actual Office Practice; Business Machines; Business Letter 
Writing. Address, Fren Musselman, Dean of Summer Session. 

SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE Three 
Terms, June 16-July 19; July 21-August 23; poner 26-Sep- 
tember 6. Typewriting; Business Administration; Business Law; 
| oe ga Address, W. C. Nystrom, Director of Summer 

ession. 
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WILMINGTON—WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 9-July 11; July 14-August 16. Typewriting; Busi- 
ness En lish; Methods ‘of Teaching Business Subjects; Business 
Law; ‘economics; Economie Geography. Address, Evalyn 
Hibner, Head, Department of Business Education. 

YOUNGSTOWN—YOUNGSTOWN COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 16-July 19; July 21-August 28. Accounting; 
Economics; Business Organization; Secretarial Studies; Business 
Education. Address, Office of Public Relations. 


Oklahoma 


ADA—EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: May 26- 
July 24. Elements of _Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; 
Municipal Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; Cost Ac- 
counting; Advanced | eae wl Business Law; Principles of 
Shorthand; Advanced Shorthand; Principles of. Typewriting; 
Advanced Typewriting; Business Mathematics; Office Ma- 
chines; Retail Selling; Principles of Advertising; Business 
Correspondence; Office Practice; Filing; Principles of Market- 
ing; Secretarial Training; Teachers’ Course in Business Educa- 
tion; Salesmanship; Consumer Problems. Address, Mae Jo 
Irwin, College Secretary. 

ALVA—NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE: May 
26-July 25. Accounting; Methods; Office Practice; Shorthand; 
Typewriting. Address, T. C. Carter, Dean, or Registrar. 

EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
May 26-July 24; July 25-August 14. All beginning and ad- 
vanced content courses and methods courses. Address, A. G. 
Hitchcock, Registrar. 

NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF 
Weeks Course, June 3-July 31; Twelve-Weeks Course, June 3- 
August 30. Secretarial Science; Accounting; Business Law; 
Business Communications; Economics; Business Management; 
Finance; Marketing; Statistics. Address, Arnold E. Joyal, Dean, 
or Professor E. E. Hatfield. 


STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
June 9-August 2. Directed Business Practice; Apprentice 
Teaching in Business Education; Field Study; Hi School 
Business Curriculum; Problems in Distributive Education; 
Organization of Distributive Education C lasses; Improvement 
of Instruction in Consumer Education; Improvement of In- 
struction in Merchandising; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting and 
Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; 
Accounting; Business Administration; Economics; Geography: 
Secretarial Administration; Sociology. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 


OKLAHOMA: | Eight- 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 17-July 25; July 26-August 29. Stenography; Typewrit- 
ing; Office Procedure; Current Practices in Teaching Type- 
writing and Stenography; Seminars in Supervision and Ad- 
ministration; Teaching Socio-Business Subjects in Commercial 
Education; Practicum in Business Education; Accounting; 
Marketing, Business Law; Insurance; Advertising; Selling. 
Address, Dr. C. T. Yerian. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre- 
session, June 3—June 21; Regular Session, June 24-August 3; 
Postsession, August 5-August 23. Business Law I; Business Law 
II; Accounting III; Tests and Measurements in Business Edu- 
tion; Sales I; Clerical Practice. Address, Dean of Instruction. 

ELIZABETHTOWN—ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
First Term, May 27-June 14. Corporation Finance. Second 
Term, June 16-July 26. Intermediate Accounting. Third 
Term, July 28-August 16. Marketing. Address, Dr. H. G. 
Bucher, Director of Summer Session. 

GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 16-—Au- 
gust 16. Regular content and professional subjects. Address, 
Dr. Weir C. Ketler, President, or Registrar. 


INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 2-July 12; July 14-August 23. Thomas Natural Short- 
hand; Typewriting Theory; Accounting; Tax Accounting; 
Auditing; ostenen Mathematics; Tests and Measurements in 
Business Subjects; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; 
Meeting Community Needs in Business Education; Shorthand 
Applications; Typewriting Applications. Address, G. G. Hill, 
Director, Department of Business Education. 


PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 30-August 8. Principles of Accounting; Advanced Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Cost Accounting; Business Writings and 
Reports; Curriculums in Business Education; Improvement o 
Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Business Arithmetic and 
Methods; Methods of Teaching Retail Selling; Workshop in 
Business Education; Contracts; Negotiable Instruments; 
Principles of Economics; Economic Geography; Labor Prob- 
lems; Money and Credit; Corporation Finance; Introduction 
to Busine 238; Desssnedl Administration; P rinciples of Marketing; 
Retail Distribution, Management, and Operation; Elementary 
Business Statistics. Second Term, August 11-September 19. 
Principles of Accounting; Advanced Principles of Accounting: 
Auditing; Federal Taxes; Business Writings and Reports; Con- 
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tracts; Negotiable Instruments; Business Associations; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Capitalism and Planned Economy; In- 
troduction to Public Finance; Banking; Corporation Finance; 
Principles of Marketing; Advertising Principles; Industrial 
Management; antler Meneananet and Control; Elementary 
Business Statistics. Address, John M, Rhoads, Director of 
Summer Session. , 


PHILADELPHIA—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA: Graduate Courses, June 30-August 9; Undergraduate 
Courses, June 30-August 23. Principles and Problems in Busi- 
ness Education; Teaching the Social- Busine ss Subjects; Prob- 
lems and Practices in Consumer Economic Education; Account- 
ing; Business Law; Economics; Education; Finance; Geography; 
History; Industry; Insurance; Political Science; Sociology; 
Statistics. Address, W. L. Einolf, School of Education. 


PITTSBURGH—DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: June 30- 
August 8. Beginning Shorthand; Beginning Typewriting; Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting; Business Mathe- 
matics; Business Law. Address, George A. Harcar, Director of 
Summer Session. 


PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: First Term, June 17-July 26. 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Consumer Business Edu- 
cation; Content and Methods of Teaching Commercial Arith- 
metic; Roekheeping: Office and Clerical Practice; Methods and 
Materials for Teaching Transcription; Office and Clerical Prac- 
tice Readings; Occupational Adjustments; Guidance for 
Teachers of Business Subjects; Curriculum Making for Business 
Courses; Business Law; Principles of Marketing; Economics 
of Consumption; Labor Problems and the Labor Movement; 
Industrial Management. Second Term, July 28-August 8. 
Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education. Address, 
Dr. F. W. Shockley, Director of Summer Session. 


PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING: First Term, 
June 16-July 3. Co-ordination Methods in Distributive Edu- 
eation; Methods in Color and Design; Workshop in Distribu- 
tive Education; Laboratory Training in Distributive Educa- 
tion; Job Instruction Training Institute, Second Term, July 7- 
July 25. Methods in Selection, Training, and Placement; 
Organization and Supervision of Distributive Education; 
Methods of Teaching Merchandise Information; Laboratory 
Training in Distributive Education; Methods of Teaching 
Salesmanship. Address, Bishop Brown. 

STATE COLLEGE—PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 30-August 9. Marketing and Merchandising; 
Retailing; Business Law; Elementary Accounting; Principles of 
Economics; Labor Problems; Social Insurance; Economics 
Seminar; Teaching of Shorthand and Typewriting; Introduction 
to Research in Steen Education; Economic Geography; 
Economic Geography Research; Elementary Shorthand; Ele- 
mentary Typewriting. Address, M. R. Trabue, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 





South Carolina 
ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: June 11-—August 


Business Education; Business Law; Economics; Office 
Practice and Appliances; Typewriting; Finance; Marketing; 
Accounting. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


South Dakota 


VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Two Terms, June 2-July 11; July 14-August 22. Elementary 
and Advanced Accounting; Business Law. Address, Dr. William 
H. Batson, Director of Summer Session. 


Tennessee 


ELIZABETHTON—ELIZABETHTON COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 9-July 12; July 12-August 
14. Typewriting Theory and Practice; Typewriting; Shorthand 
Theory; Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Business Mathematics; Directed 
Teaching in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; Book- 
keeping or Accounting Laboratory; Principles of Accounting; 
Accounting Theory and Practice; Cost Accounting; General 
Psychology; Educational Psychology; Business Correspond- 
ence; Advanced English Grammar; Sociology; Office Manage- 
ment; Principles of Economics; Business Law; Penmanship; 
Filing and Indexing; Person ality Adjustment; ‘Business Prin- 
ciples and Management; Academic Subjects. Address, C. C. 
Steed, President. 

JOHNSON CITY—EAST TENNESSEE STATE COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 10-July 18; July 19- August 22. Type- 
writing; Principles of Accounting; Shorthand; Salesmanship; 
Business Organization and Finance; Marketing. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 


KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF 


TENNE SSE E: First 
Term, June 16- July 23. 


Curriculum Construction in Business 
Education; Thesis; Graduate Seminar; Typewriting I; Type- 
writing I; Office Methods; Secretarial Problems; Busine 288 
Letters and Reports; Office Management; Applied Secretarial 
Practice; Accounting; Business Law; Economics; Finance; In- 
dustrial Management; Marketing; Statistics; Transportation. 
Second Term, July 24-A ugust 29. The Teaching of Typewriting 
and Shorthand; Teaching the Social-Business Subjects; Thesis; 
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Graduate Seminar; Typewritin ng; Office Methods; Secretaria 
Problems; Business Letters and Reports; Applied Secretarial 
Problems; Accounting; Business Law; Economics; Finance; In- 
dustrial Management; Marketing; Statistics; Transportation. 
Address, Dean of Summer Session. 

MURFREESBORO—MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE 
COLLEGE: June 9-August 23._Typewriting; Shorthand; Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Office Machines. Address, W. B. Judd, 
Registrar. 


NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: First Term, June 9-July 16. Business Mathe- 
matics; Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Short- 

hand; ‘Busine »ss Problems; Business Machines; Materials and 
Methods in Teaching Shorthand; Materials and Methods in 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Cost Accounting; Business Law; 
Directed Teaching in Business Education; Business Curriculum. 
Second Term, July 17—August 22. Business Mathematics; Type- 
writing; Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Busi- 
ness Problems; Guidance in Business Education; Business Ma- 
chines; Materials and Methods in Teaching Typéwriting; 
Materials and Methods in Teaching Secretarial Practice; Cost 
Accounting; Business Law; Directed Teaching in Business 
Education; Business Curriculum. Address, Theodore Woodward, 
Head, Department of Business Education. 


Texas 


CAN YON—WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: June 10- 
August 17. Elementary Accounting; Business Law; Analysis of 
Financial Statements; Business English; Methods of Teaching 
Business Administration in the High School; Corporation 
Finance; Principles of Marketing; Statistical Methods. Address, 
Dr. Lee ‘Johnson, Head, Department of Business Administration, 
or Registrar. 


COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 3-—July 12; July 14-August 28. 
Elementary Shorthand; Intermediate Shorthand; Elementary 
Typewriting; Adv: anced Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; 
Business Mathematics; Intermediate Accounting; Methods in 
Teaching Business Subjects; Dictation and pee de 
Secretarial Science; Office Management; Business English; 
Business Corresponde nce; Business Law; Salesmanship; Cost 
Accounting; Marketing; Business Management. Address, Dr. 
Frank Young, Dean. 

DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 3—July 15;July 17-August 26. Organization and 
Objectives of the Commercial Program; Techniques of Teach- 
ing the Skill Courses; Special Aids and Devices for Teaching 
the High School Commercial Work. Address, Dr. O. J. Curry, 
Dean, School of Business Administration. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 12; July 14-August 22. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Business 
Law; Organizing and Teaching Commercial Subjects; Founda- 
tion of Business Education. Address, J. Roy Wells, Head, De- 
partment of Business Education. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 4-August 26. Elementary and 
Advanced Typewriting; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; 
Commercial Law; Elementary and Advanced Accounting; 
Marketing; General Economics; Corporation Finance; Banking 
and Money. Address, Dr. R. S. Cornish. 

SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 11; July 14-August 23. 
Typewriting; Marketing; Office Practice; Management of a 
Small Business; Shorthand; Elementary, Advanced, cod 
Governmental Accounting; Busine »ss Law; Office Machines. 
Address, Registrar. 

Utah 


LOGAN—UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 11-July 19; July 28-August 30. Problems in 
Teaching Business Subjects; Inde xing and Filing; Intermediate 
Shorthand and Transcription Practice; Business Machines; 
Typewriting; Psychology of Business; Sale »smanship; Principles 
of Advertising; Accounting; Economics. Address, Professor 
M. R. Merrill. 

Virginia 

FARMVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 16-July 19; July 21—-August 23. Typewriting; The 
Business of Living Today; Shorthand; Accounting; Office Ma- 
chines and Filing. Address, S. M. Holton, Jr. 

FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: June 16- 
August 16. Economics; Accounting; Money and Banking; 
Business Law; Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Practice. 
Address, Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean. 

HAMPTON—HAMPTON INSTITUTE: June 17-August 
20. Accounting Principles; Shorthand; Personal Typewriting. 
Address, William M. Cooper, Director of Summer Session. 

HARRISON BURG—MADISON COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 16-July 19. Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Ac- 
counting; Office Machines; Personnel Administration; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Bookkeeping. Second Term, July 
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19-August 22. Business Mathematics; Typewriting; Business 
Correspondence; Advanced Shorthand; Accounting. Address, 
Dr. 8S. P. Duke, President. 


Washington 


SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 23-July 23; July 24-August 22. Principles of 
Economics; General Economics; Typewriting; Shorthand; Office 
Machines; Thomas Shorthand for Teachers; Business Law; 
Statistical Analysis; Principles of Accounting; Scientific Man- 
agement; Money and Banking; Principles of Marketing; 
Accounting Analysis and Control; Advenced Theory of Ac- 
counts; Secretarial Training; Cor poration Finance; Principles 
of Investments; Retailing; Marketing Problems; Cost Ac- 
counting; Labor Relations; Personnel Administration; Business 
Fluctuations; Advanced Economics; Research. Address, Erie L. 
Barr, Director of Summer Session. 


West Virginia 


BUCKHANNON— WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COL- 

EGE: First Term, June 2-July 11. Typewriting; Principles 
uf Accounting; Business Mathematics; Economic History of 
the United States; Salesmanship; Modern Economic Problems. 
Second Term, July 14-August 22. Typewriting; Principles of 
Accounting; Secretarial Accounting; Marketing. Address, 
A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean. 

HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE: Three Terms, 
June 4-July 9; July 9-August 13; August 138-September 2. 
Typewriting; Accounting; Shorthand; Economics; Secretarial 
Training; Office Practice. Address, Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar. 

MONTGOMERY—WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: Two Terms, June 2-July 6; July a 9. 
Princi - of Accounting; Beginning, Intermediate, and A 
vance pewriting; Beginning, Intermediate, and Advansed 
ae or Address, Registrar. 

MORGANTOWN—WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 4-July 15; July 16-August 22. Principles of 
Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Business Statistics; 
Business Management. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 3- 
July 11; July 14-August 22. Shorthand; Typewriting; Account- 
ing; Economics. Address, Ada Wiley. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN-—SHEFHERD STA”'E COLLEGE: 
June 9-July 19. Typewriting; Commercial Law Address, A. D. 
Kenamond. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 23- 
August 15. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Curriculum and Instruction in Commercial Sub- 
jects; Elements of Accounting; Money and Banking; Business 
Communication; Investments; Marketing Methods; Marketing 
Management; Principles of Advertising; Marketing Agricul- 
tural Products; Corporation Finance; Personnel Management. 
Address, John Guy Fowlkes, Dean of Summer Session. 


WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 


16—July 25. Content and methods courses in all commercial 
subjects. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of Commercial 
Education. 


Wyoming 
LARAMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Ten-Weeks 
Course, June 9—-August 16; Five-Weeks Course, June 23-July 265. 
Business Education; Audio-Visual Aids; Content Subjects. 
Address, O. C. Schwiering, Director of Summer Sessic 


Osborne Starts His Own Business 


Eighteen months ago J. Hasler Osborne 
of Saginaw, Michigan, resigned his position 
at the local high school to start in business 
for himself. He is now operating Osborne’s 
Children Shop, which has become quite 
successful. Mr. Osborne is a graduate of 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. He received his Master’s 
degree from the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and taught at Arthur Hill 
High School, Saginaw, Michigan, for thir- 
teen years before going in business for him- 
self. 
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New Department Head at Salem 


As was announced re- 
cently in THe BALANCE 
Sueet, Alexander H. 
Sproul retired as head of 
the department of busi- 
ness education of State 
Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts, after 
many years of service. 
His newly appointed suc- 
cessor is Bruce F. Jeffery, 
who went to Salem di- 
rectly from Brown Junior 
High School, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, where he 
was principal. 

Mr. Jeffery not only 
attended a college in Canada, but he also 
obtained his Bachelor’s, Master’s, and LL.B. 


Bruce F. Jeffery 





degrees from Boston University, 
Massachusetts. 

For a few years Mr. Jeffery taught in 
Canada and obtained business experience 
with the Ford Motor Company of Canada 
and in public accounting. He has also taught 
in Fitchburg Business College, Springfield 
Business College, Worcester Business Insti- 
tute, and Fitchburg High School, all of 
which are located in Massachusetts. While 
at Fitchburg he served as assistant principal, 
director of guidance and placement, and 
head of school savings system. 

Mr. Jeffery has been active in several fra- 
ternities, including Phi Delta Kappa, Beta 
Gamma Sigma, and Delta Pi Epsilon. Dur- 
ing the past year he was elected president of 
the New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. 


Boston, 








Adult Business Education Program at Hadley 


(The following description of the business education 
program in [Hadley Technical High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was submitted by Ralph D. 
Shrewsbury, one of the assistant principals.) 


Business education courses offered at Hadley Tech- 
nical Hig: School, St. Louis, Missouri, are serving the 
citizens of St. Louis in many ways. An examination of 
the curriculum reveals that the basic commercial sub- 
jects offered include typewriting, shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, calculating machines, duplicating, and machine 
bookkeeping. 

A versatile faculty is employed including instructors 
from the regular day school personnel who have had 
many years of teaching experience plus commercial em- 
ployment and business experience. In addition to these, 
other teachers are selected from the business world who 
are experts in their particular lines of work. This 
combination of teaching personnel offers a great source 
of information for students interested in business edu- 
cation. Effective use is made of audio-visual education. 

Courses are organized to aid beginners in gaining the 
basic knowledge required in order to obtain positions 
in the business world and for others who desire addi- 
tional training in order to gain promotions in rapidly 
expanding postwar developments. With the return of 
men and women from service and with postwar ex- 
pansion, competition is keen and an urgent need is felt 
for additional training. Evening school courses provide 
an opportunity to acquire these skills which will con- 
tribute to the worker’s earning ability and thereby 
insure economic self-sufficiency. 

Students enrolled in the classes include former stu- 
dents who withdrew from school to work, workers no 
longer employed by war industries who need to read- 
just themselves for their former position or new ones, 
and those who need refresher courses necessitated by a 
change of duties in their present positions. 

Hadley is proud of the service rendered during the 
war years in co-operating with city, state, and Federal 
agencies, and is looking forward to serving St. Louis 
citizens for successful participation in a peacetime world. 
The administration is keenly aware of the obligations 
before them and is endeavoring in every way possible 
to be of great service to those interested. 
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Virginia Conferences 


During the months of March and April 
there was a series of four district conferences 
on business education in the state of Vir- 
ginia. ‘They were sponsored by the State 
Department of Education and the various 
associations of business teachers. 


These meetings, which were held in Nor- 
folk, Harrisonburg, Fairfax, and Radford, 
are a part of the program established by 
Arthur L. Walker, state supervisor of busi- 
ness education. At these periodic meetings 
the various problems of business teachers in 
the state are discussed. 





Teaching and Testing Practice Sets 
(Continued from page 391) 


questions concerning specific information 
that the proprietor might ask his bookkeeper 
during or at the end of a period. Questions 
such as these are asked: “What is the cost 
of sales?”’ and ““What percentage of the net 
sales is the cost of sales?’’ These questions 
may be answered one day in class and then 
reviewed the following day. 

Another phase of testing the students’ ac- 
counting ability (after the transaction test 
and information sheet have been finished) 
is to give them a trial balance together with 
several adjustments to the trial balance ac- 
counts from which a balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement are to be prepared. This 
will give them added practice in the prepara- 
tion of the financial statements and the 
income tax returns. 
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YOUR STUDENTS WILL 
GET MORE OUT OF... 


pepefplied 
Business pbruthmetic 


Fourth Edition — By Curry and Rice 





Your students will get more out of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rice because 


it follows a different pattern from that of most textbooks. It covers thoroughly the fundamental 
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principles of arithmetic, but these are presented through useable and practical applications. For 
; example, addition is emphasized through deposit tickets, making change, monthly statements, 
and other realistic applications. Subtraction is emphasized through bank statements, comparisons 
of prices, and other applications. Interest and percentage are presented through saving, borrowing, 


insurance, installment buying, and other situations. 


Each unit is divided into sections; each section involves a presentation of principles, practical 
problems, and drills. At the end of each unit there are questions for class discussion, oral 


review problems, review problems, and projects. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year volume with workbooks and achievement 


tests. 
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New Coronet Film Catalogue 


A new and condensed catalogue of one 
hundred 16-mm., sound motion pictures is 
announced by Coronet Instructional Films, 
pioneer in the production of teaching films 
in color. The new catalogue lists and 
describes subjects that are available, as well 
as several that are scheduled for release this 
spring or early summer. Nearly all the films 
have been produced in color, with prints 
available in a choice of black and white or 
color. 

The new catalogue also indicates the grade 
levels and groups for which each film is 
especially suitable. The wide range of sub- 
jects offered includes films for instruction in 
business education, guidance, health and 
safety, physical education, general science, 
natural science, physical science, and the 
social studies. 

The new condensed catalogue of Coronet 
films will be furnished promptly and without 
charge to all who may request it from Coro- 
net Instructional Films, 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Patrick A. Kelley 


For thirty years Patrick Aloysius Kelley 
taught at Maury High School, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. When he died on Saturday, March 1, 
he left behind him many friends and a dis- 
tinguished career as a business teacher. For 
several years before his retirement he was 
head of the commercial department. He had 
taught for fifty years. Before going to 
Norfolk he taught in Girardsville and 
Tamaqua, Pennsylvania. 


Wyoming Summer Workshop 


Dr. F. Blair Mayne, College of Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming, 
has announced plans for a summer workshop 
for business teachers that will extend from 
June 23 to July 25. This workshop will 
enable business teachers to work on their 
own problems, to work with other teachers, 
to exchange ideas, and to have the assistance 
of consultants and specialists. 


Pennsylvania Business Education Conference 


On July 28 and 29 there will be a con- 
ference at Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania, on the theme, “Tm- 
proving Basic Business Education.” The 
topic of the first session will be ““The Need 
for Improvement of the Program in Basic 
Business Education.” Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City, will 
be the speaker. A plan proposed by Delta 
Pi Epsilon fraternity for basic business 
education will be discussed in a symposium 
under the leadership of Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Others on the symposium 
will be: Dr. H. A. Tonne, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; Dr. M. Herbert 
Freeman, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paterson, New Jersey; Dr. McKee Fisk, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
City; Dr. F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Dr. James J. Gemmell, associate professor 
of economics and business education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, will be toastmaster at 
the luncheon meeting. H. P. Guy, executive 
secretary of the United Business Education 
Association will be the speaker. 

The third session on Monday, July 28, 
will be devoted to the topic, “Reactions to 
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the Delta Pi Epsilon Plan for Basic Business 
Education.” Dr. Willis E. Pratt of Pennsyl- 
vania State College will preside. Representa- 
tives from the State Department of Public 
Instruction and specialists in the fields of 
home economics, science, and social studies 
will participate in the discussion, along with 
Dr. Ray G. Price, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The fourth session on Tuesday, July 29, 
will be devoted to the topic, “A Report to 
School Administrators on Curricular Plan- 
ning in Basic Business Education.” Jo Hays, 
supervising principal of schools, State Col- 
lege, will preside. Harvey A. Andruss, 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, will be the speaker on 
the program, along with Dr. M. Herbert 
Freeman. 

The fifth session on Tuesday, July 29, will 
be devoted to the topic, “Management Looks 
to the Schools,” under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Herbert G. Spencer, Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Four school 
administrators from public schools will par- 
ticipate in the discussion. 

Rooms in college dormitories will be avail- 
able at $1.00 a night. Women should send 
their reservations to the dean of women, and 
men should send their reservations to the 
dean of men. 
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Film Tactics. (Released in 1946.) This is a 16- 
mm., sound film produced by the United States Navy. 
It may be shown in twenty-two minutes. 


Summary. This film shows why students may learn 
nothing from even the simplest of training films. The 
film demonstrates how five Navy instructors use an- 
other Navy film to teach simple manuevers. Of the 
five instuructors, one neglected to prepare the students 
for the film; another failed to take care of a hot, stuffy 
room; the third overlooked discussion and questioning 
after the film showing, and the fourth forgot to test his 
students on what they had learned. The fifth instructor 
used the film correctly. ‘Film Tactics” closes with a 
demonstration of this good and bad teaching. 


Recommended Use. ‘Teachers interested in using 
audio-visual aids in the classroom should find some 
helpful suggestions in “Film Tactics.”’ 


Sale. “Film Tactics’? may be purchased from Castle 
Films, which has the following offices: Field Building, 
Chicago 3, Illinois; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York; Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California. 
The selling price is $28.56. 


The Record Breaker. (Released in 1940.) This is 
a 35-mm., sound filmstrip that requires thirty-three 
and one-third revolutions a minute and may be shown 
in eight and one-half minutes. It is one of a series of 
seven filmstrips on modern retail salesmanship dis- 
tributed by the Dartnell Corporation to aid in the 
training of retail sales personnel. 


Summary. This filmstrip emphasizes the importance 
of the knack of greeting customers. The story centers 
around the experiences of a young, ambitious salesclerk, 
Tom Saunders, and his fiancee, Mary Logan. The knack 
of greeting customers is dramatized by showing the 
similarity of being a good host or hostess at home and 
at the store. Some of the points dramatized are (1) 
being a good greeter, (2) being alert to see every cus- 
tomer, (3) making everyone feel welcome, (4) acknowl- 
edging presence of waiting customer, (5) using merchan- 
dise approach to keep customers interested while 
waiting, and (6) giving them opportunity to buy. 

“Meeting Guides” is the title of the manual which 
accompanies the filmstrips. The manual contains help- 
ful suggestions for the use of each of the seven filmstrips 
and outlines questions that may be used after each 
filmstrip has been shown. 


Recommended Use. High school and adult classes in 
distributive education should find this visual aid both 
interesting and helpful. 

Sale. The complete kit of seven filmstrips on modern 
retail salesmanship may be purchased from the Dartnell 
Corporation, Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chi- 
cago 40, Illinois. The selling price for the complete kit 
is $70. The filmstrips are not sold separately. 











Step Into the Customer’s Shoes. This is a 35- 
mm., sound filmstrip that can be shown in ten minutes. 
A record player that operates at thirty-three and one- 
third revolutions a minute is required. 


Summary. This visual aid demonstrates the following 
six rules of friendly service: (1) prompt and courteous 
service, (2) know what you have and be sure it is on 
display, (3) know the facts about your merchandise so 
that you can answer questions accurately, (4) pick up 
and show your merchandise to its best advantage, (5) 
show attention to hidden features and demonstrate 
their uses, and (6) suggest related items in a helpful 
way but never try to force a sale. After the demonstra- 
tion of the six rules, one frame summarizes the rules of 
friendly services. 


Recommended Use. Both high school and adult 
classes in distributive education should find this visual 
aid interesting and helpful because it contains many 
suggestions for the beginning retail store clerk. 

Sale. “Step Into the Customer’s Shoes” may be pur- 
chased from Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Selling price is 
$18.50. 


How Do You Do? (Released in 1940.) This is a 
35-mm., sound filmstrip that requires thirty-three and 
one-third revolutions a minute and may be shown in 
six and one-half minutes. It is one of a series of seven 
filmstrips on modern retail salesmanship distributed by 
the Dartnell Corporation to aid in the training of retail 
sales personnel. 


Summary. This filmstrip emphasizes the importance 
of a winning personality. The story centers around the 
experiences of a young, ambitious salesclerk, Tom 
Saunders, and his fiancee, Mary Logan. Some of the 
points emphasized are (1) qualities that make people 
like you, (2) how to get along with your fellow workers, 
(3) importance of concealing any show of your real 
feelings regardless of irritations, (4) every salesperson 
is in business for himself, and (5) the cash value of 
friendliness. 

“Meeting Guides” is the title of the manual which 
accompanies the filmstrips. The manual contains help- 
ful suggestions for the use of each of the seven filmstrips 
and outlines questions that may be used after each 
filmstrip has been shown. 


Recommended Use. High school and adult classes in 
distributive education should find this visual aid both 
interesting and helpful. 

Sale. The complete kit of seven filmstrips on modern 
retail salesmanship may be purchased from the Dartnell 
Corporation, Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chi- 
cago 40, Illinois. The selling price for the complete kit 
is $70. The filmstrips are not sold separately. 








On this page each month you will find a review of visual aids that may be used in classes in business and 
economics. Inasmuch as many schools are securing visual-aid equipment for the first time, visual aids that 
were produced before the war will be reviewed as well as those that are currently released. 
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book is revised 


A popular 


3 DICTATION AND MANY OTHER 
; NEW FEATURES 


SHORTHAND 
DICTATION 
STUDIES 


2nd Edition 


By Wallace Bowman 





| oe) 
, 
The first edition ot SHORTHAND DICTATION A Few Features 
. STUDIES proved instantly popular and be- 1. Review of principles 
came widely used for a comprehensive ad- ; 
i vanced course in shorthand. It set the pattern 2. Brief-form review 
d | for new content and new methods. 3. Emphasis on punctuation 
“ 4. Business information 
Ny | In this new book the popular features of the 8. Office procedures 
uil first edition have been retained, and many oy OnE 
attractive features have been added. Much ‘ a _— 
. @ new material is included on business informa- 7. Thorough instructions 
- tion arranged for dictation purposes. This in- 8. Variable dictation 
sle formation provides the background training 9. Making corrections 
= 4 necessary to prepare students for the dictation 10. Fixed dictation 
on of letters. Considerable emphasis is placed on 3. Stendewle 
vocabulary Cevelopenant. 12. Office-style dictation 
“ A new feature of this book is the advanced 
ips | training in office-style dictation. This style 
” | involves variable rates with pauses, correc- 
in tions, deletions, insertions, and other prob- 
oth lems. However, in this advanced phase of the 
-™ training, the student also gets regular rhyth- 
mt ; mic dictation. 
“kit 


nd 
at 


so. 





South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


May, 1947 
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Typewriting Scale. 1947. An8!4x 11 sheet with 
a typewriting scoring scale printed on both sides. It is 
designed to be placed in the hands of students so that 
they may quickly determine their own gross and net 
scores. The scale on one side is for a five-minute test and 
the scale on the other side is for a ten-minute test. Price 
10 cents. Order from William T. Elliott, 2222 North 
Ross Street, Santa Ana, California. 


Our National Debt and the Banks. 1947. 
National Debt Series No. 2. An 18-page, printed, 
paper-bound brochure with numerous charts and 
graphs devoted to an analysis of Federal financing in 
relation to banks. This booklet would be particularly 
valuable to students studying courses in economics and 
finances. Price 25 cents (with discounts on larger 
quantities). Order from Committee on Public Debt 
Policy, 26 Liberty Street, New York 5, New York. 


Establishing and Operating a Mail-Order 
Business. 1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series 
No. 46. A 113-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
designed as a guide for a person contemplating entering 
the mail-order business. It is part of a series originally 
prepared for the United States Armed Forces Institute 
but now available to the public. It contains twelve 
chapters as follows: ‘‘Business of Selling by Mail,” 
“Small Mail-Order Specialty Business,’ ‘‘Personal 
Requirements,” “Capital and Organization,” ‘Plant, 
Equipment, and Supplies,” ‘Selecting a Line,” “Buy- 
ing,” “Tips on Merchandising,” ‘Sales Promotion 
Methods,” “Maintenance of Files,” “‘Record Keeping,” 
“Legal Aspects.” Price 25 cents (a 25 per cent dis- 
count on lots of 100 or more). Order from the nearest 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field Service Office or 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Hardware. 
Store. 1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 31. 
A 204-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed as 
a guide for a person contemplating entering the hard- 
ware business. It is part of a series originally prepared 
for the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains twenty chapters as 
follows: ‘The Retail Hardware Business,” . “Personal 
Requirements—Opportunities,” “Selecting a; Location,” 
“Establishing a Hardware Business,” “Building, Lay- 
out, and Equipment,” “Financing and Forms of Or- 
ganization,” “Laws, Taxes, and Insurance,” ‘Record 
Keeping,” “Sources of Supply,” “Buying and Receiv- 
ing,” “Stock Control and Stock Turn-over,” “Pricing,” 
“Selling and Salesmanship,” “Selecting and Training 
Employees,” ‘‘Window and Interior Displays,” ‘Ad- 
vertising,”’ “Merchandising Special Lines,”’ ““Merchan- 
dising Trade-ins and Repair Services,” “Credits and 
Collections,’ ‘Growth and Development.” Price 35 
cents (a 25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or more). 
Order from the nearest U. 8. Department of Commerce 
Field Service Office or Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Using Consumer Credit. 1947. Consumer Edu- 
cation Series, Unit No. 9 for high school students. A 
107-page, printed, paper-bound booklet prepared by 
Gladys Bahr and assisted by Margaret J. Cusick and 
Fred T. Wilhelms. This is part of a series of publications 
of the Consumer Education Study. It contains six chap- 
ters well illustrated and with question, problem, and 
project material for class use. The chapter titles are: 
“Credit is Worth Your Study,” “Calculating the Cost 
of Credit,” “‘Open-Account Credit,” “Instalment Buy- 
ing,” “Borrowing Money,” and “‘The Agencies Offering 
Cash Loans.” Price 35 cents (discounts on quantity 
purchases for class use). Order from Consumer Edu- 
cation Study, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.,Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Preliminary Actuarial Examinations. 1947. A 
26-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed to pro- 
vide high school and college students with information 
in regard to the taking of examinations for actuarial 
jobs with insurance companies. Copies available free. 
Order from Actuarial Society of America, Room 912, 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


Business Education in CaliforniamRequire- 
ments for Baccalaureate Degrees. March, 1947. 
Bulletin No. 41 of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. A 28-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet edited by Stephen J. Turille. It 
is divided into two parts. Part 1 deals with a survey of 
office and general business education and the annual 
reports of distributive education. It was written by 
Ira W. Kibby. Part 2 is devoted to an analysis of the 
requirements for baccalaureate degrees in the Colleges 
of Liberal Arts and Business Administration. This part 
was written by Leonora Davis Beverly and Benjamin 
R. Haynes. Price 50 cents. Order from The Research 
Press, 611 Harrison Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 


The Consumer and the Law. 1946. Consumer 
Education Series, Unit No. 5 for high school students. 
A 122-page, printed, paper-bound booklet written by 
S. George Getz for the Consumer Education Study. The 
booklet contains nineteen chapters with numerous il- 
lustrations, questions, and problems. The chapter 
titles are as follows: “Why Study Law?” “Agree- 
ments,” “‘ Mutual Assent,” “Competent Parties,” “ Con- 
sideration,” “Legality and Form of Contract,” “Legal 
Problems of a Buyer of Goods,” “Ownership of Goods,” 
“Instalment Buying,” “Warranties,” ‘Services Re- 
lating to Personal Property,” “‘Services Offered to the 
General Consumer,” ‘‘ Understanding One’s Insurance 
Contract,” “Property Insurance,” “‘Life Insurance,” 
“Nature of Negotiable Instruments,” “Checks and 
Notes,” ‘“‘Consumer Protection by Law,” “When 
Trouble Comes.” Price 35 cents (discounts on quantity 
purchases for class use). Order from Consumer Edu- 
cation Study, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
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| In Your school 






Why teach a course 


| v in general business 


A course in GENERAL BUSINESS should be a ‘‘must”’ in your 
school. It is designed for a general course for all students or the 
first course for all business students. An examination of this book 


s will emphasize its importance as a contribution to general edu- 


t cation and business education. 

yf 

- GENERAL BUSINESS 
a 

th Fifth Edition — By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


GENERAL BUSINESS provides an understanding of the You may obtain a one-year 


volume or a one-semester 


is. fundamental business practices, and the student is CORNERS WH WEES, 


achievement tests, and ex- 


od taught how to use business services. It includes a suf- ae. 
il- ficient treatment of business principles to serve as an 

sa introduction to other business courses. In other words, 

mal it is a ‘‘basic’’ business textbook. The problem material 

— includes vocabulary building, textbook questions, origi- 

“ nal projects, and problems. The problems include inte 

nce grated and applied business arithmetic. 


- South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





ish- Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


mi May, 1947 427 

















Back Again 


Boss: “‘ Well, did you read the letter I sent you?” 
Office Boy: “ Yes, sir, I read it inside and outside. 
On the inside it said, ‘ You are fired,’ and on the out- 
side it said, ‘Return in five days,’ so here I am.” 
eee 


Old 


“er 


Guide: “This castle has stood for 600 years. Not a 
stone has been touched, nothing altered, nothing re- 
placed.” 

Visitor: “Say, they must have the same landlord we 
have.” 

e ee 
Unreasonable 


Friend: “‘My good man, why don’t you take the 
train home?” 
Drunk: “It’s no ush, my wife won’t let me keep it in 
the housh.”’ 
ee ¢ e@ 


Time to Be Calm 

Jimmie was courting Jennie and finally gained enough 
courage to pop the question. 

‘Jennie, dear,” he ventured fearfully, ‘there has been 
something trembling on my lips for months and 
months.” 

“Yes, so I noticed,” answered Jennie heartlessly, 
“‘why not shave it off?” 

ee ee 
Formality 


The president of a small college was visiting the little 
town that had been his former home, and had been 
asked to address an audience of his former neighbors. 
In order to assure them that his career had not caused 
him to put on airs, he began his address: “My dear 
friends, I won’t call you ladies and gentlemen; I know 
you too well to say that.” 


e ee 
Mistaken Identity 


Mr. Suburb kissed his wife a fond farewell as he was 
about to catch his morning bus. But, for the first time 
in five years, he missed it. Thinking to surprise his 
spouse, he tiptoed into the kitchen, and implanted a 
tender kiss on the back of her neck as she was wash- 
ing the dishes. 

“‘Good morning,” she said, “‘I’ll have two bottles of 
milk and a pint of cream.” 


o * * 
Consultation 


The teacher was very much displeased with the doc- 
tor’s small son. “I’m afraid Johnnie, I’ll have to ask 
you to tell your father to come and see me, so I can have 
a talk with him.” 

“O.K., I'll tell him” said Johnnie, “but remember, he 
charges five dollars a visit!” 
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New System 
Teacher: “Can you type?” 
Student: ,“* Yes, I use the Columbus system.” 
Teacher: “‘ What’s that?” 

Student: “I discover a key, then land on it.” 
e ee 


High Hopes 


Millionaire’s Wife: “Is there any hope, Doctor?” 
Doctor: ‘Madam, that all depends upon what you’re 


hoping for.” 
ee © e@ 


No Harm Done 


Prosecutor: “‘ Now tell the court why you stole the 
car.” 

Defendant: “Well, the car was standing in front of 
the cemetery, and I naturally thought the owner was 
dead.” 

e ee 


For Sure 
‘**What pretty hair you have, Mary,” said the visi- 
tor. ‘“‘ You must have gotten it from your mother.” ' 
“No,” replied little Mary, “I must have gotten it 
from daddy; his is all gone!” 
e ee 
Danger Zone 


An Irishman visiting a friend in the hospital began to 
take an interest in the other patients. “‘What are you 
in here for?”’ he asked one. 

“T’ve got tonsillitis and I’ve got to have my tonsils 
cut out,” was the answer. 

** And you?” he asked another. 

“I’ve got blood poisoning in my right arm, and 
they’re going to cut it off,”’ he replied. 

“Begorra!”” said Pat, in horror, “this ain’t no place 
for me. I’ve got a cold in my head.” 

e ee 
Cheers for Willie! 

“Who gave the bride away?” 

“Her little brother, Willie. He stood right up in the 
middle of the ceremony and yelled, ‘Hurray, Louise, 
you’ ve got him at last.’ ” 

e ee 


They’ll Get It Every Time 


Walking along the street a man was attracted by 
frightened screams from a nearby house. Running to 
investigate he found a frantic mother whose small boy ; 
had swallowed a quarter. Seizing the child by the heels 
he held him up, shook him a few times, and the quarter 
dropped to the floor. 

“Well,” breathed the grateful mother with a sigh 
of relief, “you certainly knew how to get it out of him! 

Are you a doctor?” 
“‘No, madam,” said the man, “I’m from the Internal 


Revenue Bureau.” 
DD [lees Sheet 












_SOON?...2 


NEW FILMS 


,.(oronet... 


e SHARING ECONOMIC RISKS 
e WHAT IS MONEY? 


Sound-and-Color Motion Pictures 


PAUL L. SALSGIVER, Educational Collaborator 
Coauthor of GENERAL BUSINESS 


These two new films, like all Coronet In- 
structional Films, are carefully designed 
for instructional purposes. They will be 
available in the next few weeks—in time 
for your classwork next fall. 


Sharing Economic Risks develops the 
meaning of the term and shows how in- 
surance works. Bill, a high school boy, 
loses his bike through theft. This loss is 
used to illustrate the various principles of 
property insurance and is then followed 
by a treatment of life insurance. 


What Is Money? establishes the basic 
concepts of what, why, and how in regard 
to money. These aims are achieved by 
following a five dollar bill on its travels, 
contrasting present money with primitive 
systems of money and barter. 


Both of these films are suitable for general 
business, elementary economics, and other 
social studies courses. 


Add these two new titles to your list of films 
for business and economic education, and 
include the following titles that are already 
available: 


BOOKKEEPING AND YOU 


Educational Collaborators: 
Paul Carlson and Hamden Forkner 


THE SECRETARY’S DAY 


Educational Collaborator: 
Peter Agnew 


THE SECRETARY TAKES 
DICTATION 


Educational Collaborator: 
Peter Agnew 


THE SECRETARY TRANSCRIBES 


Educational Collaborator: 
Peter Agnew 


All Coronet 16-mm. motion pictures are produced in color and the majority are 
available in a choice of color or black and white. The prices are $75 a reel 
in color and $45 a reel in black and white. Orders or requests for preview 
prints or additional information should be directed to Coronet Instructional 
Films. For rental of these films contact your regular rental library. 


_ WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





May, 1947 
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POSITIONS WANTED 

Woman desires position in private business school. 
Central West preferred, but best offer will be accepted. 
Send details in first letter. Has had 15 years’ business 
school teaching and bookkeeping and accounting ex- 
perience. Would like a position as registrar, secretary, 
or head of commercial department. ‘Address, Mrs. Gladys 
Boxdorfer, Box 705, Yankton, South Dakota. 





Experienced business and secretarial teacher, with 
M. S. degree and New York State certificate, desires 
mg college position. Prefers western state. Address 
No. 118. 





Man, with A. B. degree and 20 years’ teaching exper- 
ience in public and private schools, desires summer or 
permanent administrative or teaching position in high 
school or college. Has taught all business subjects. Has 
had experience in office work, as principal of high school, 
as co-ordinator of co-operative office training program, 
one = principal of adult education classes. Address, 

o. 119. 





Schoolman, with 25 years’ successful experience in 
all phases of commercial education, will be available by 
July 1. College graduate; major in commerce. Has been 
instructor of accounting in a state university and prin- 
cipal and manager of a progressive business school con- 
ducting advanced courses. Has also had practical exper- 
ience as an accountant, office manager, and supervisor 
of a staff of accountants and auditors. Is presently super- 
visor of commercial education and sales training for a 
four-state area of a Federal agency. Will consider a posi- 
tion with a reliable and progressive school in an executive 
or administrative capacity or will consider purchase of 
all or an interest in a good school. Address, No. 120. 





A college graduate desires to do substitute teaching 
during the summer. Would like to relieve the regular 
commercial teachers to take a vacation. Holds an A. B. 
degree and work toward a Master’s degree. Has had quite 
og experience in teaching. Available June1. Address, 

oO. 





A schoolman, with 25 years’ experience in all phases of 
commercial school operation, will accept in September a 
position preferably on a part-time basis and at a reduced 
salary where conditions will permit original and effective 
approach to many commercial subjects. Address, Patrick 
Jart, c/o Post Office Box 21, Laurel, Maryland. 





Young woman, with experience in teaching, desires 
position in business college or high school. Helds B. S. 
degree in education. Is qualified to teach any commer- 
cial subject. Now employed, but prefers to teach in New 
Jersey or New York. Address, No. 122. 





Experienced woman teacher of economics, accounting, 
shorthand, and typing desires position in a college. 
Available June 1. Holds Master’s degree from large uni- 
versity. Isa teachers college graduate. Address, No. 123. 





Lady commercial teacher, with 6 years’ experience as 
well as varied office jobs, desires administrative or teach- 
ing position in well-organized commercial department, 
affiliated or junior college preferred. Has B. S. degree and 
at present time is candidate for Master’s degree. Prefers 
New York State. State duties, salary, and other details 
in inquiry. Address, No. 124. 





Woman, with A. B. degree and 13 years’ experience 
teaching commerce, desires a position in a high school in 
the Midwestern states. Can teach all businness subjects, 
also social science and Latin. Has good personality and 
excellent references. Would consider a 00d summer posi- 
tion. Address, No. 125. 
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Man, 45, with M. B. A. degree and 17 years’ experience 
teaching business courses in high school and business 
college, desires position in a small college or high-grade 
business college teaching courses in accounting and al- 
lied subjects or a combination of accounting and ste- 
nography. References good. Now employed but can 
accept a new position on short notice. Address, No. 126. 





Canadian commercial specialist teacher, with B. Ed. 
degree and accredited public accountants degree, desires 
summer session teaching position in American commer- 
cial school or college, northern state preferred. Can teach 
all subjects and holds medals for Gregg and Pitman 
shorthand and accounting subjects. Has had 12 years’ 
experience and holds excellent inspectors’ reports. 
Address, No. 127. 





Experienced teacher of all commercial subjects, in- 
cluding Gregg shorthand, desires position. Has had 5 
years’ high school teaching experience and 2 years’ busi- 
ness college experience. Prefers Pacific Coastal states or 
Rocky Mountain region. References. Address, No. 128. 


Woman, with 12 years’ teaching experience and Mas- 
ter’s degree, desires summer position and perhaps winter 
position teaching shorthand and typing in business 
school or college. Prefers New York or New England. Is 
attractive. Excellent references. Available June 15. 
Address, No. 129. 








Woman, with teaching experience in Gregg short- 
hand, typing, and secretarial training in public schools, 
desires summer teaching position in college, high school, 
or business school. Will consider permanent position. 
Is now head of commercial department in well-organized 
high school. Address, No. 130. 





Experienced teacher of accounting and business ad- 
ministration subjects desires position in western Texas, 
New Mexico, or Arizona. Will consider a position in a sen- 
ior college or university only. At present is assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration in a state teachers 
college. Holds B. S. and M. S. C. degrees. Good health. 
References. Available September 1. Address, No. 131. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Two teachers of commerce for summer 
months in southern California. Wages consist of room 
and board only in home of business college owner. After- 
noons and week ends for sight-seeing. Address, No. 132. 





WANTED: Secretary to deans in liberal arts college to 
begin immediately. Must be college graduate. Salary 
$1,700 for eleven months. Address, No. 133. 





WANTED: Experienced business schoolman, or an 
experienced business schoolman and wife, to manage 
a business college in the Middle West. $5,000 a year, plus 
commission. Please give full details. Address, No. 1354. 





WANTED: Two instructors, men or women: one for 
accounting and business administration subjects; the 
other for secretarial science subjects. Positions open 
June 9. Send photo, describe training, experience if any, 
and minimum starting salary. One will be director by 
a, _ Northern Ohio business college. Address, 

o. 135. 


WANTED: An instructor of bookkeeping, account- 
ing, and related subjects by large and well-known south- 
Atlantic business college. Good opportunity for one seek- 
ing permanent position. Address, No. 136. 





WANTED: Teacher of secretarial subjects, 
shorthand, by 


Gregé 
large Southeastern private business 
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school. Excellent Sequeney for one who desires per- 
manent position. Address, No. 137. 





WANTED: Male teacher of commercial subjects by a 
private secretarial! school located on the Great Lakes in a 
city of 300,000. Send photo and give complete details in 
a with minimum salary considered. Address, 

o. % 





WANTED: Good teacher who can teach various com- 
mercial subjects and is particularly outstanding in book- 
keeping and machines. Greg¢ shorthand and the Steno- 
graph are the methods of shorthand taught. Would like 
someone who could work into principalship and who 
possesses a good personality and a great deal of initiative. 
Address, No. 139. 





WANTED: Good salesman and teacher combination 
who can teach in winter months and do contact work for 
the school in summer months. Must have own car. 
Permanent position with a future to right person. Would 
consider a good salesman to do contact work only. Ad- 
dress, No. 140. 





WANTED: Bookkeeping teacher to take charge about 
June 1 or sooner by a western Pennsylvania private busi- 
ness school. School operates 48 weeks a year; instructors 
are paid for a full year. Attractive salary. Address, 
No. 141. 


WANTED: Competent man to teach higher account- 
ing in a private business school by September 5. School 
located in north central state and is a leader in its field. 
Give experience and salary expected. Address, No. 142. 





WANTED: Teacher of accounting and allied subjects, 
age 35 to 50. Must be well educated and capable of hand- 
ling department in stern, businesslike manner. School 
located in large Midwest city and is modern, responsible, 
and prosperous. Man who can measure up in qualifica- 
tions and requirements will eventually have opportunity 
of gaining control and taking over entire school. Address, 
No. 143. 





WANTED: Experienced man teacher with M. A, 
degree to serve as dean of a business college. Must have 
had experience in teaching higher accounting and 
commercial law. College located in the South. Address 
No. 144. 





WANTED: Capable, experienced man teacher for 
higher accounting, economics, and law in a progressive 
mg college located in North Carolina. Address, 
Vo. 145. 





WANTED: Accounting major, preferably with busi- 
ness school experience, to teach accounting and related 
subjects in a small business college in Alaska. Also 
stenotypy. Evening classes only, but daytime work 
plentiful. Address, No. 148. 





WANTED: Ener¢égetic C. P. A. by well-known business 
school in a medium-sized, well-situated eastern city to 
take charge of accounting department. Excellent op- 
portunity for development of private practice in addition 
to school commitments. Wish to fill accounting position 
September 1. Address, No. 147. 





WANTED: A well-qualified shorthand and secretarial 
instructor for a long-established Eastern business school; 
one who can take complete charge of secretarial depart- 
ment. Salary according to education and experience. 
Advancement according to ability and results obtained. 
Start September 1. Adress, No. 148. 





WANTED: Male instructor, familiar with theory and 
practice instruction in business administration depart- 
ment of private school in western Pennsylvania. Give 
details in first letter. Address, No. 149. 





WANTED: Three teachers for Gregg shorthand,type- 
writing, and allied subjects. Permanent connection with 
rapid advancement. Vacancies in June and September. 
Address, No. 151. 





A leading Central West business school has opening 
for a qualified field registrar. School is located in med- 
ium-sized, industrial city surrounded 4 rich agricultural 


a Excellent connection for right man. Address, 
No. % 
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Proprietor of several schools needs instructors of ac- 
counting, business administration, business law, and 
related subjects. One managership vacancy in June. 
Address, No. 152. 





Opening for next year, short-hour teaching position 
for shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping in Mid- 
South small town school near health resort. Ideal for 
man past middle age desiring light work and health re- 
sort benefits. Address, No. 153. 





A well-established Pennsylvania business school de- 
sires a high-type young man with teaching experience in 
shorthand, typing, and allied subjects; one who is willing 
to train as a school manager. Excellent opportunity for a 
man who is willing to work hard in a profession he enjoys. 
Position open July 1. Address, No. 154. 





Southwestern state college, with daily attendance of 
900 or more, desires to employ an accounting, business 
law, and economics instructor with M. A. or C. P. A. rat- 
ing. Salary in keeping with experience and qualifications. 
Address, No. 155. 





WANTED: Qualified instructors in bookkeeping and 
allied subjects, Gregg and Pitman shorthand, typing, 
comptometry, English, Spanish, and Spanish stenog- 
raphy. Positions available now and September. Send 
photo, experience, and minimum salary considered. Pri- 
vate registered business school in suburbs of New York 
City. Address, No. 160. 





WANTED: Experienced accounting teacher (male 
C. P. A. preferred) who has $5,000 to invest in new private 
business school by experienced college-trained secretarial 
teacher. Excellent site available in city of 200,000 with 
surrounding area of 100 miles from which to draw. 
Address, No. 161. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy interest in a business school now 
in operation. Give all information as to equipment, 
courses taught, etc. in first letter. All replies treated 
with the utmost confidence. Address, No. 156. 





WANTED: To buy business college preferably in the 
Northern states, including Illinois, or any Western states. 
Address, George Benson, 9736 Greenwood Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington. 





Boston-educated New Englander wishes to buy con- 
trolling interest in New England business school. Excel- 
lent opportunity for one wishing to retire. Can invest 
$2,500. Address, No. 157. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Two- or three-teacher school located in a 
city in North Carolina with a population of more than 
60,000 surrounded by splendid territory with hundreds 
of high schools in a radius of 60 miles. Tuition practi- 
cally all cash upon entrance for a 10 or 12 months’ period. 
Splendid equipment; outstanding reputation; fully ac- 
credited and approved to give veterans training. Could 
accommodate around 100 students. Reason for selling is 
inability to secure proper help. Owner would consider 
selling an interest to the right person and remaining 
with the school or would sell outright. Address, No. 158. 





FOR SALE: Four-teacher business college of the high- 
er type. Over 50 years old. Equipped with the best of 
everything, nothing to build up, nothing to live down. 
The only thing needed is more space. G. I. contract. 
Management that knows business college operation can 
do well for himself. Address, H. E. Biddinger, Billings, 
Montana. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One Remington Model 5 portable and one 
Smith Corona portable typewriter; both cleaned and re- 
paired for immediate sale. Also slightly used postcard 
duplicator. Address, Private Typing School, 808 West 
Third Street, Yankton, South Dakota. 





FOR SALE: Stenotype, used only 6 months and good 
as new. Also one box (100 pads) stenotype paper; one 
ribbon. Address, No. 159. 
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PD ATW NTE AO ST SES 


Cincinnati Summer Institute 


Dr. Ray G. Price, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Clncinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
announced plans for the short term business 
education institute, which will be held on 
June 9-14. It will be devoted to “Problems 
and Education of the Consumer.” 

On each of the five days, there will be an 
afternoon session from 2:00 to 5:00 with two 
or more lecturers appearing on the program 
for each day. The following persons will be 
the lecturers: W. W. Hewett, professor of 
economics, University of Cincinnati; Hugh 
G. Wales, assistant professor of marketing, 
University of Cincinnati; Kenneth L. Mil- 
stead, chief, food and drug administration, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert Freer, commis- 
sioner, Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. R. Briggs, inspector in 
charge, post office department, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Karl T. Finn, advertising director, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Kenneth Dameron, professor of marketing, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Murray D. Lincoln, president, Co-operative 
League of the United States of America, 
Columbus, Ohio; R. L. Davis, research 
director, Brotherhood of Railway Mail 
Clerks, Cincinnati, Ohio; Elizabeth Dyer, 
dean, College of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 


Business Education Forum 


Again this summer—for the thirteenth 
consecutive year—the business education 
forum will be held at the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, on July 10 and 
August 7. Delta Pi Epsilon, national gradu- 
ate fraternity for business teachers, will 
make every effort to make the forum valu- 
able for all summer graduate students as 
well as businessmen and visiting teachers. 
As usual, it is planned to report the proceed- 
ing in pamphlet form for distribution. 

. e 


New South Carolina Officers 


The business education teachers of the 
South Carolina Education Association met 
on March 14 in Columbia. The president, 
Elizabeth O’Dell, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, presided at the business 
session and introduced the main speaker, 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, University of 'Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. Dr. Haynes’ 
subject was “‘Let’s Look at the Record.” 

The following new officers were elected: 
president, Mrs. Rita Polk Heape, High 
School, Greenville; vice-president, Fred Dial, 
Bamberg Military Academy, Bamberg; sec- 
retary, Lois Baker, St. John’s High School, 
Darlington; treasurer, Emma _ Katherine 
Cobb, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


By Abrams 


A textbook that teaches you 


how to act in an office 


This book teaches business manners, 
practical psychology, tact, and personal 
understanding. It is a good book for an 
orientation course and is recommended 
for a short special course or for supple- 
mentary reading. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 
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APPLIED Lo 
BUSINESS LAW 


| By Pomeroy and Fisk 





The popular appeal is also 
gained through modern 


cases and modern topics, 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has an exceed- 
ingly popular appeal. Many artist's sketches 
are used to capture the immediate interest of 
the student and to make the principles of law 
meaningful in everyday situations. Besides ment buying, fair trade 
these numerous illustrations there are more laws, and many others. 
serious artist's sketches, many photographs, 

and illustrations of all important legal forms, 


including contracts with 
minors, small loan laws, 
child labor laws, install- 





such as promissory notes, mortgages, and contracts. All the principles are pre- 
sented in a legally accurate manner through nontechnical language. 


Each lesson starts with introductory “‘teaser’’ questions followed by an intro- 
ductory provocative case. Pictures and illustrative cases make the discussions 
clear. At the end of each lesson there is a list of points, ‘Be Sure to Remember,” 
followed by hypothetical case questions and actual adjudicated court case 


hae 


problems. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
las (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


eal » Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





Cincinnati 


Chicago 





for a lively course in 


Applied Economics 


Third Edition — By J. H. Dodd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS is really the third 
edition of a book published in two successful 
previous editions under the title of INTRO- 
DUCTORY ECONOMICS. The title has been 
changed because of the more direct applica- 
tions. The basic principles of economics are 
applied to everyday experiences as they 
affect the individual and as they affect society 
APPLIED ECONOMICS covers 
all the traditional topics and principles, but 
the feature that makes this book distinctive 


as a group. 


from all other economics books is the way 
the subject is presented. The author avoids 
a theoretical treatment of each topic by start- 
ing each discussion with an example that 
shows how the individual or society as a 
group is affected. then 
developed in a step-by-step procedure with- 
out requiring the student to memorize 


that are meaningless to him. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Each principle is 


rules 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 


‘conomics 


CONTENTS 


Unit I. The Nature of Economics 
1. What We Study in Economics 
. Making 1 Living 
. Earning and Using Income 
. Helps for the Consumer 


II. Wealth and Its Production 
5. Wealth, Income, and Welfare 

. Producing the Things We Want 
7. Owning and Managing Business 

. Business Corporations 
9. Co-operative Societies 


III. The Marketing of Goods 


. How Goods Reach Consumers 
. Trading at Home and Abroad 


IV. Prices 


2. Value and Prices 
3. Competition and Monopoly 
. Public-Utility Prices 


V. Money and Credit 
5. Money 
)}. The Money We Use 
7. Credit and Commercial Banks 
. Savings and Investment Institutions 
Payments Between Countries 
20. Changes in Prices and Money Values 


Unit VI. Distributing Income 
21. Sharing What We Produce 
22. Rent for Land 
23. Wages for Labor 
24. Interest for Capital 
25. Profits for Risk Taking 


Unit VII. Economic Welfare 
26. Differences in Income and Wealth 
27. Labor Unions and Employers 
28. Economic Security 
29. Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, 
and Fascism 


Unit VIII. Government 


30. Government and What It Costs 
31. Paying the Cost of Government 











